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FERTILIZER MEN 
SAT IN WHEN RATE 
CHANGE WAS TALKED 


They Had Been Consulted as Experts 
And Knew Advance Was 
Coming 








SO CANCELLED AND REWROTE 


Local Boards in Southeast Raised 
Such a Turmoil That Advance 
Was Rescinded 





The action of the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association Executive Com- 
mittee in rescinding the recent flat ad- 
vance made in fertilizer rates has for 
the moment stopped the outcry of 
southeastern local boards of bad faith 
which they say cost the local agents a 
lot of this business, in view of the fact 
that lines were re-written in anticipa- 
tion of the increase. Underwriters on 
the inside say they were not surprised 
at the cancellation and re-writing of 
the risk before the increase was to be- 
come effective for the reason that in- 
surance managers of the fertilizer com- 
panies have been sitting in on the con- 
sideration of the rate, giving expert ad- 
vice, and, therefore, knew that the ad- 
vance was coming. It is not unusual, 
however, for rating organizations or 
committees to consult experts in such 
circumstances. 

Poor & Alexander Control Good Share 
of Business 

Poor & Alexander, Baltimore locals, 
control a good slice of the business. 


The situation as seen in Atlanta be- 
fore announcement was made of the 
rescinding of the advance is illustrated 
in the accompanying telegram from that 
city: 

Atlanta, Jan. 15.—Agents in southern 
territory are considerably stirred up 
over the recently promulgated rate in- 
Crease issued by the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association, on _ fertilizer 
risks. Action has been taken by the lo- 
cal board of underwriters in Charleston, 
8. C., and several other cities, protest- 
ing in no uncertain terms against the 
apparent indiscriminate rate increase, 
and calling attention of the association 
to the fact that there has apparently 
been bad faith on the part of one of 
the large fertilizer interests, which has 
recently cancelled its entire line and 
ordered it rewritten prior to the time 
the rate increase was to take effect. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D, 1804 


~PHCENIX « 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 






































“AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1921 





CAPITAL... . $5,000,900 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Read THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER each week 
and MAKE SURE you reach the SUCCESS terminal. 
$3 a year for subscription which includes 52 
regular issues and all service editions --- 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
66 Fulton Street, New York 


WASHINGTON PERMITS 
ANYBODY, ANYWHERE, 
TO COPYRIGHT ANYTHING 


That’s Why Gaffney’s Term Insurance, 
8% Bond Scheme Can’t Be 
Printed in Full 


INSURANCE 





HIS ASSAULTS 





Former Cashier Tells Policyholders to 
Earn 3% on Cash Loan 
Values 





Copyrighted circulars of Thomas R. 
Gaffney of Union Hill, N. J., in which 
he asks the public to borrow from life 
insurance companies under the loan 
value feature of the policy, and, when 
this is done, they should then invest 
the money in real estate bonds, main- 
taining the insurance protection through 
term, have greatly annoyed insurance 
general agents and managers in New 
York. 

Gaffney tells the public 
be a whole lot better off 
by following his advice. 
glibly of 8% investments that he says 
have been available, that undoubtedly 
he has induced various persons to cash 
in on loan values and trust their des- 
tinies to his advice. 

Once With New York Life 

Gaffney is a former cashier of the 
New York Life and was also an agency 
organizer with this same company. 
On the door of his office located in 
Union Hill appear the words New 
York and New Jersey Investment Com- 
pany. He has had copyrighted quite 
a collection of “literature” on the sub- 
ject of insurance, including attacks up- 
on respected executives of a leading 
company. One oi the copyrighted Gaff- 
ney circulars compares the investment 
return of a man who buys a $1,000 
endowment policy with one who buys 
term and invests the difference in 8% 
bonds. According to Gaffney, the en- 
dowment buyer loses $322.33 in ten 
years. 

Refused to Let Proposition be Printed 

The Eastern Underwriter desired to 
reproduce the copyrighted circular of 
Gaffney, bearing the caption “How to 
earn 3% on your insurance cash loan 
values and maintain your insurance.” 
A letter was sent to Gaffney asking 
for this permission, but he replied that 
the permission could not be granted. 

So here is the situation: A securities 
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salesman, with a grievance against one 
of the life insurance companies and 
against certain executives of that com- 
pany, evolves a most ingenious scheme 
to meddle with the cash values of as 
many people as he can reach. He copy- 
rights his proposition and refuses per- 
mission to an insurance paper to tell 
the insurance fraternity about it, that 
it may be placed upon its guard. Fur- 
thermore, he makes severe copyrighted 
attacks upon respectable and prominent 
persons in the business. 

The Eastern Underwriter took the 
matter up with Washington authorities 
to learn whether the copyright office 
accepts any responsibility in such a sit- 
uation; whether it is indifferent to giv- 
ing the government’s O.K. to an attempt 
to tear down the life insurance struc- 
ture and to damage reputation of re- 
spectable individuals in the business; 
whether it is merely indolent; or 
whether Gaffney really slipped some- 
thing over. 

What Washington Says 

After an investigation The Eastern 
Underwriter received from its Washing- 
ton correspondent this disheartening 
report: 

Washington, Jan. 16.—If a man would 
seek redress aguinst another for attacks 
upon his vo°d name or his business, 
the United States Copvright Office is 
not the place to go for relief. 

The courts are the place. 

So far as the Copyright Office is 
concerned, any man may publish and 
copyright any statement, advertisement 
or criticism he pleases be it ever so 
adverse 

There is only one exception to this 
rule: No copyright will be granted to 
any applicant) who, in his publication 
makes seditious statements or attacks 
the President of the United States or 
any other Covernment official. 

Office of Registry Only 
This is the poliev of the Conpvright 


Gaffney’s Circular 


Office as outlined by William L. Brown, 
Assistant Register of Copyrights. 


“Ours is an office of registry. We 
do not enter into the ethics of a pub- 
lication,” said Mr. Brown. ‘We do not 
determine the moral fitness or unfitness 
of the creative work beyond the one 
ban of sedition. The copyright is 
granted on presentation of two copies 
of the published work with the copy- 
right notice plainly imprinted thereon. 
Nor ¢an any other party have the copy- 
right revoked. It is the exclusive right 
of the claimant, never to be reproduced 
without his permission. 

“But this does not preclude a rub- 
lished description or criticism of the 
copyrighted work. 


“You point out that. certain competi- 
tive business publications are malicious, 
possibly libelous, as they attack a rep- 
utable insurance company; that certain 
publications are giving the public false 
advice. If such is the case you are free to 
bring this to the public’s attention, but 
the copyright office has nothing to do 
with the ethics of the attack.” 

Thus, Thomas Richard Gaffney of 
Union Hill, N. J., is protected in his 
statements. He can attack any life 
insurence company, or any of its offi- 
cials in any way and Washington will 
permit him to copyright it. He can 
attack right and left so far as the 
copyright office is concerned. 

“But, the copyright office contains 
the ultimate record of every publication 
to which anyone may have access,” 
Mr. Brown said. 

According to this, then, the copyright 
may prove a Nemesis. 

The law forbids our quoting from 
Mr. Gaffney’s productions, from quoting 
them after “due credit” has been given. 
Rut the law permits us to call atten- 
tion to a publication by Mr. Gaffney in 
which he suezests borrowing on one’s 
insvrance policy, or any of his other 
“nublications,” 


Is 


Described and Analyzed 


Gaffney’s circular telling how the in- 
sured can earn 3% and maintain in- 
surance at the same time is a most glib 
document and goes on the theory that 
ithe woods were full of 8% investments, 
which he as an expert insurance man 
and adviser in bonds and securities can 
point to as available at any time. He 
tells the public that they are in a state 
of ignorance about the investment value 
of their policies. They know that they 
are protected: and they know what the 
cost value will be at a certain specified 
period, and a few other facts, but for 
the most part they are in the dark. It 
is true that some people who are hard 
up will go to a life insurance company 
and take advantage of the loan, and do 
so as if the company were doing them 
a great favor, but there are others who 
are “wise,” who know all about insur- 
ance options, and these people know 
how to avail themselves of the cash 
values so as to make money while at 
the same time they are thoroughly pro- 
tected by insurance, and cheap insur- 
ance at that. 

If the “wise” ones can make money, 
why, it is pretty certain that the insur- 
ance companies themselves know how 
to do it. So, the insurance business is 
a financial one in which the policyhold- 
ers’ money serves as the base of opera- 
tions. 

If a man cashes in on his loan option, 
getting the money from the company at 
5%, there are investments he can make, 
such as real estate bonds or other 
securities which pay 8%. Here is a 
profit of 3%. Gaffney says he can take 
a pen, ink, typewriter or pencil and 
show any policyholder how to make 
money, and he adds that he furnishes 
this advice gratis. 

His High Rate of Interest 

So much for Gaffney’s claims. Now 

to look into them: 


The fundamental error in Gaffney’s 
proposition is that which is always 
made by salesmen of securities. He 
assumes that a policyholder can always 
invest his money safely at 8% interest. 
Now, it should be well known that this 
is not a fact. It is rare indeed that the 
most skilled investor can secure a safe 
8% return. It might even be said that 
he can never do so, because at those 
times of financial stress and panic 
when good securities are on an 8% 
basis, there is a fundamental danger 
ever present that the bottom may fall 
out altogether, and instead of making 
8% the investor may make a complete 
loss. Anyhow the average investor is 
wise if he looks for securities which 
net him 4% to 5%. 


There is another error. Very few 


policyholders can borrow money at 5% 
interest; the usual rate is 6%, and in 
some instances higher. There is, there- 





The Mutual 


Insurance 
Newark, N. J. 
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lor seventy-seven years the idea conveyed by the 
words MUTUAL BENEFIT—“the good of the whole 
applied to the affairs of each one’—has been the guid- 
ing principle in the treatment of policyholders of the 
Company. It has been emphasized anew in the 1922 
policy contract now offered. 


1922 


Benefit Lite 


Company 


Always Purely Mutual. 





fore, a fallacy at both ends of the argu- 
ment. 

Life insurance ccmpany executives 
are trained in the investment of funds 
in high-grade securities. The interest 
earnings of life insuranec companies 
are, therefore, an excellent guide to the 
rate which can be safely secured. This 
rate of interest fluctuates around 5%, 
and it will be found that most careful 
people who know the dangers of specu- 
lation are satisfied with a safe 5% re- 
turn in good times and bad. 

When policyholders borrow money on 
security of their policies, it is desirable 
that they should be encouraged to re- 
pay the loans at the earliest possible 
date. A permanent loan against a pol- 
icy contract is objectionable and clients 
should be taught the more thrifty pro- 
cedure of saving from their income so 
as to reduce any policy loan which they 
may have found it necessary to obtain. 
They should be discouraged in the first 
place from taking such loan. The prac- 
tice has been fittingly described as a 
“borrowing from their beneficiaries,” 
and this is a pretty good description of 
a policy loan. At the same time it is 
not desirable to take the stand that 
such loans should never be made. There 
are hundreds of cases where a policy 
loan has saved a business man from 
financial ruin, but, like so many other 
good things in life, it becomes a menace 
and a positive evil when carried to ex- 
cess or misuse. 


A most unfortunate line of talk given 
by Gaffney to his clients is that he can 
make their insurance worth more with- 
out reducing or sacrificing the protec- 
tion. 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














GUARDING TRUST FUNDS 


Senator Gibbs Wants Receivers of 
Payments in Accumulation 
Plans Licensed 


Insurance and trust companies are 
exempted in an act introduced in the 
New York legislature by Senator Gibbs 
to regulate and supervise individuals 
and unincorporated associations en- 
gaged in the business of receiving pay- 
ments in any plan of accumulation or 
investment. One paragraph from the 
Gibbs bill reads: 

“After the first day of September, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two, no 
corporation or person shall, whether or 
not operating under a declaration of 
trust, or other agreement, engage or 
continue, either directly or indirectly, 
in the business within the state of 
New York of receiving single pay- 
ments, regular instalment payments, 
or contributions to be held or used 
in any plan of accumulation or invest- 
ment, or, of issuing, negotiating, offer- 
ing for sale, or selling any contract 
on the partial payment or instalment 
plan, or, of assuming‘ fixed obligations, 
or issuing in connection therewith a con- 
tract based upon payments being made 
in instalments or single payment, under 
which all or part of the total amount 
received is to be repaid at some future 
time, either with or without profit, un- 
til such corporation or person has com- 
plied with the provisions of this article, 
and until the superintendent has issued 
a license or certificate authorizing such 
corporation or person to engage or con- 
tinue in such business.” 





MALCOLM ADAM PROMOTED 


Malcolm Adam, who for some time 
has had charge of the legal and inspec- 
tion division of the department of ap- 
plications and death claims of the Penn 
Mutual Life, has been promoted to be 
assistant supervisor of applications and 
death claims and registrar. 

Mr. Adam came to the company about 
eleven years ago, and, though a young 
man, has won his success by energetic 
action, earnest application and forceful 
initiative. He is a graduate of the 
Temple University Law School and was 
admitted to the Bar of Pennsylvania in 
1919. After his admission he took 4 
post-graduate course in the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is a member of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel and the St. Andrews 
Society. 





If you don’t make the most of your 
opportunities some one else will, say 
the Prudential. 
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Union Central Life 
Holds Its Annual 
Agency Convention 


INCREASES ITS INTEREST RATE 





Announcement of Success of New York 
City Agency Received With 
Tremendous Applause 


The agents of the Union Central Life 
gathered at Cincinnati recently for their 
annual agency convention. The mect- 
ing ran over three days and is pro- 
nounced by the company the most suc- 
cessful convention held in many years. 

The delegates were determined by 
their settled business, qualifying ac- 
cording to rules laid down earlier in 
the year. Every state in which the 
company does business was repre- 
sented, as more than four hundred and 
fifty agents, financial correspondents, 
and their wives attended. 

The program was entirely worked out 
by a committee of general agents, which 
included Edward A. Ferguson, Eugene 
Jordan, Willam L. Mc)heeters, William 
E. Schilling, John L. Shuff and Vice- 
President Allan Waiters. The conven- 
tion sessions were presided over by 
President Sage, Vice-Presidents Wat- 
ers, Williams and Breiling. 

The subjects discussed are indicated 
by the following outline of the program: 

“Our Company—How to Extend Its 
Service.” 

“Our Goods—How to Sell Them.” 

“Our Organization—-How Can Agents’ 
Efficiency Be Increased and Home Office 
Contact With Agency Force Be _ Im- 
proved.” 

“Our Clients—How to Protect Their 
Interest.” 

As an indication of the interest with 
which discussion of these tonics was 
received, more than seventy-five short 
addresses were delivered from the floor. 

Knight Agency Out in Front 

Announcement that Manager C. B. 
Knight’s New York City Agency had 
succeeded in beating its 1920 record of 
paid-for business by a handsome mar- 
gin, through settlement of $20,194,121 
insurance for the year, was received 
wth tremendous applause. Handsomely 
engrossed certificates were presented to 
all solicitors settling over $500,000 busi- 
ness. The leader in this group was 
Joseph Gross, of New York City, who 
settled $1,171,710. 

Other agents seitling over $500,000 
were R. A. Sasseen of New York, Steve 
B. Hewes of Cleveland, S. Howard 
Swope of Cincinnati, Sam K. Walton 
of Little Rock, B. C. Sasse of Victoria, 
Texas, F. E. Crawford of Cincinnati, 
J. M. Hanes of Wichita, Kans., and 
Harvey Thompson and F. G. Lieberman 
of New York. 

The entertainment features included 
a luncheon by the company and a din- 
ner and cabaret entertainment. 

Griffin M. Lovelace of the Carnegie 
Institute gave a splendid talk on ‘House 
of Protection.” 

The convention closed with an ad- 
dress by President Sage in which he 
outlined the plans cf the new adminis- 
tration toward increasing the efficiency 
and service of the company, as well as 
co-operating still more extensively with 
the agency force. He concluded his 
talk with an announcement that the 
company would during 1922 continue 
the service of paying interest to bene- 
ficiaries from date of death to date of 
payment of the claim, at a rate of 5% 
instead of 434%, as heretofore em- 
ployed. 

He also stated that for 1922 the 
company would increase, through sur- 
plus interest, the interest rate on policy 
deposits and instalment settlements, as 
well as policyfolders* funds deft with 
the company at interest, to 5%*instead 
of 4%% heretofore employed. 

Announcement was made that the 
company would immediately write en- 
dowments at all ages, maturing at ages 
60, 65 and 70, and the rates and data 
for these policies were handed out. 











Did you ever take a Seidlitz Powder? You know—White 
and Blue papered powders. Singly in glasses of water and 
nothing happens. But mix them and you get action—a buzz and 
bubbling geyser-like upward rush, and down it goes. 


Consider the Seidlitz Powder as yourself. Are you a whole 
one or a half one? Most men are the latter. It is necessary if 
they are to be brought to life, if they are to assimilate a new idea, 
that some one appear on the horizon with the missing Twin 
Powder. Some one must awaken their ambition, stimulate their 
will action, put kick into their Cosmos. Unless such a deliverer 
be brought into close communion wth them they are apt to 
stand still. 


And so it is with the business of soliciting life insurance. You 
will sometimes find men unresponsive; “No need to tell us that,” 
you exclaim. Well, perhaps not, but do you realize that you can 
rouse many of them to Favorable Action by pouring your 
fnthusiasm into the depths of their inaction? 


Do you realize, do you sufficiently realize, that you have the 
power, when thoroughly ccnsecrated to your Cause, to make 
that otherwise cold or lukewarm prospect show signs of Growing 
Interest and finally, when sufficiently blended with your own 
Enthusiasm, bubble into Signing Up activity? 


Many a man, like a Seidlitz Powder, needs the fertilization 
process of the /dea; he needs it brought to his attention by a 
Related Force; he needs, like the Seven Sleepers, to be 


Waked Up. 


Introduce to him your Prudential Powder—Enthusiasm; mix 
it with his inactive but potentially receptive understanding. Do 
this and your apparent difficulties will vanish, your prospect will 
begin to “rise” to the occasion. You will see his signature on 
the famous dotted line, because you have Stirred Him Up; be- 
cause you have Made Him Think. 


Yes, Enthusiasm is the Mighty Force 
that makes things FIZZ. 


the “Other Powder” 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Special Meeting 
Of the American 
Life Convention 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS MARCH 1 


To Consider Matter of Impairment 
Service Called to Notice of Mem- 
bership By Prest. Cunningham 


Secretary and Counsel T. W. Black- 
burn, of the American Life Convention, 
has sent the following notice to mem- 
bers of that organization in connection 
with a special meeting to be held at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., March 1, 
1922: 

By direction of the president and 
executive committee a special one-day 


meeting of the members of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention is called to be held 
al French Lick Springs, Indiana, March 
1, 1922. 

The annual meeting of the Medical 
Section will be held at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, March 1, 2 and 3, 1922. 

The convention and the Medical Sec- 
tion, will meet March 1, in a joint ses- 
sion, to consider the matter of impair- 
ment service which was called tuo the 
attention of the membership in letter 
from the secretary November 7, 1921, 
and in the very important letter of 
President Cunningham of December 28, 
1921. 

The plan outlined by the Medical 
Directors Association for opening to 
our members the service of the Medi- 
cal Information Bureau (M. I. B.) hes 
been approved by the executive com- 
mittee and the board of managers of 
the medical section. The principal 
purpose of holding the one-day meeting 
with the medical section is to submit 
the recommendations of the executive 
committee and board of managers to 
the members and the Medical Section 
for ratification. 

Nothing in the history of the conven- 
tion has been more important to the 
individual companies and it is hoped 
all our companies will attend, repre- 
sented by executives and medical de- 
partments. 

The regular program of the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section will 
follow the joint session. All executives 
are welcome to attend and will find the 
program worth while. 

The French Lick Springs Hotel is 
one of the best in the country and has 
made special American plan rates for 
the meeting. Reservations for the meet- 
ing should be made early for tha season 
that the French Lick Springs season 
will open the week of the meeting and 
the management should know in ad- 
vance about how many guests wil! at- 
tend, 


SPENCE’S BIG YEAR 


Now Third Largest Agency of Mutual 
Life; Paid Business of $10,- 
017,023 in 1921 
H. Wibirt Spence, manager of the 
Detroit agency of the Mutual Life, re- 
ports the best year in the history of 
his agency in 1921, with a record of 
2,988 applications for $16,209,715 and 
paid-up business to the amount of $10,- 
017,023. The records of the last four 
years show « constant increase in the 
volume of pa‘d-for business as follows: 
1918, $3,609.085; 1919, $7,793,145; 1920, 

$9,434,940; 1921, $10,017,023. 

The volume in 1921 places the agency 
third. Leo Thomas leads the agency 
with a total of $1,462,000 in paid-for 
business. Of this business $1,225,000 
was placed with the Spence office, and 
the balance, $237,000, surplus lines with 
other companies. 

Two women, Mrs. Sullivan and Mrs. 
Thompson, are included in the thirty- 
three agents who made the $100,000 
class. The entire staff of the agency 
included 144 agents. 
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Progress of the Equitable 











NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 











INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 








GROWTH IN A DECADE 


1920 1910 Increase 





Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance...............+.. 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. IG iis 0h e 4 Aes 627,141,737 492,197,585. 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 055354787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
END «onic ccc cen eases 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 








THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Hobbs Commission Recommends to 
Massachusetts Legislature Valuation 
Act Similar to New Jersey Statute 





Expediency and Necessity of Establishing a Minimum Standard of Net 
Valuation on Life Insurance Policies Discussed; Commissioner 
Goes Into Subject Exhaustively 


Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachu- 


setts, as chairman of @ commission ap- 
pointed under Chapter 50 of the Massa- 
chusetts Legiglature’s Resolves of 1921, 
relative to the expediency and necessity 
of establishing a minimuin standard of 
net valuation on life insurance policies, 
has filed his report with the legislature. 
The commission recommends the enact- 
ment of a bill substantially the same as 
that enacted in New Jersey. The report 
follows: 

The Commission appointed under 
Chapter 50 of the Resolves of the year 
1921, to investigate relative to certain 
matters of insurance, submits the fol- 
lowing report with reference to so much 
thereof as relates to the establishment 
of a minimum standard of net valuation 
of life insurance policies. 

Several hearings were held and evi- 
dence taken both for and against the 
matter under consideration. The great- 
er part of the Massachusetts life in- 
surance companies were recorded in 
favor. One witness appeared in oppo- 
sition. 

The question involved in the bill re- 
ferred to the Commission is whether it 
is necessary and expedient to fix a 
lower minimum standard than that now 
required by law for the valuation of life 
insurance policies, the proposed stand- 
ard being a modification of the so-called 
preliminary term method of valuation. 


Intricate Technical Subject 

The valuation of life insurance con- 
tracts is a technical subject of consid- 
erable intricacy. Life insurance con- 
tracts must, if continued in force, be- 
come matured liabilities at some time or 
other, and it is obvious that some lia- 
bility should be set up on the books of 
the company representing its contracts 
in force. In a rough way, the method 
of valuation is as follows: The com- 
pany is charged with a sum equal to 
the present value of the face of the 
policy calculated according to the ex- 
pected mortality as determined by the 
tables of mortality experience. Against 
this the company is entitled to credit 
for the present value of the agreed fu- 
ture premium payments calculated upon 
the same mortality assumption. At the 
time the contract is placed on the books 
these two sums should be exactly equal. 
Year by year, however, the present 
value of the face of the contract will 
increase as the expectation of life di- 
minishes, and the present value of the 
agreed premium payments will diminish 
until finally the first factor is equal to 
the face of the policy and the second 
factor becomes zero, so that there 
stands on the company’s books against 
the policy a liability increasing from 
year to year which, if the policy con- 
tinues in force sufficiently long, will ul- 
timately equal its face, and this is re- 
ferred to as the value of the policy. 

The annual premium is composed of 
two parts: (1) a net premium calcu- 
lated in such a way that when paid 
year by year and placed on interest at 
the rate assumed in the company’s cal- 
culations, which by statute must not 


exceed 344% will, together with the 
Proper mortality charges against the 


other policies of the same class, when 
the policy becomes a claim produce the 
Principal amount of the policy; (2) a 
loading for expenses. Under the Sys- 


tem in vogue in Massachusetts, which 
is the system under which over 90% 
of all the reserves in this country are 
set up, credit is given only for the net 
premiums. This was the point at which 
the Massachusetts system, established 
in 1859, departed from the system in use 
by the English companies, the English 
system then giving credit not only for 
the net premiums but for the expected 
expense loading payments. 

The decision in Massachusetts seemed 
to have turned on practical considera- 
tions quite as much as on theoretical, 
for in theory it is quite as reasonable to 
allow a credit for expected expense 
loading payments as for the expected 
net premium payments. To allow them, 
however, would make the greater part 
of the expense loadings immediately 
available for expenses and for the pay- 
ment of dividends and there was con- 
siderable actuarial and other opinion at 
the time that this rendered possible a 
very extravagant method of doing busi- 
ness. The allowance of merely the cur- 
rent expense enforced a policy of very 
moderate expenditure unless the com- 
pany was in possession of a surplus suf- 
ficient to make advances in expectation 
of future expense loading receipts and 
it was, therefore, a matter of policy 
quite as much as of abstract theory 
which induced the then commissioners 
to adopt the net level terminal reserve 
system which has become characteristic 
of American life insurance reserves. 


Financing Writing of New Insurance 


it must be borne in mind that at that 
time the Massachusetts companies ex- 
pended relatively small sums in agents’ 
commissions and this one factor which 
is today the largest element in the 
initial cost of insurance was of far less 
consequence than now, and consequent- 
ly companies found it less difficult to 
keep within their expense loading. To- 
day the agents’ commission absorbs a 
portion of the first year’s premium far 
beyond the expense loading for that 
year. The writing of new insurance 
has, therefore, to be financed out of 
surplus accumulations, and while the 
older and better established companies 
with a good volume of business and 
large surplus accumulations can do this 
ordinarily without difficulty, the cost of 
starting a new company under this sys- 
tem is well-nigh prohibitive. The Mas- 
sachusetts system, therefore, has the 
effect of securing a practical monopoly 
to the established companies and a mo- 
nopoly is no healthy condition either 
for the established companies or for the 
public at large. Every state except 
Massachusetts has, therefore, departed 
from the full net level terminal reserve 
plan to a greater or less degree. 


Principal Systems in Use 

The principal systems in use are as 
follows: 

(1) The Select and Ultimate Reserve 
Credit. This permits a minimum valua- 
tion of all life contracts on a basis that 
the mortality during the first five years 
after the issuance of said contracts shall 
be calculated according to the follow- 
ing percentages of the rates shown by 
the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, to wit: first insurance year, 50%; 
second insurance year, 65%; third in- 
surance year, 75%; fourth insurance 
year, 85%; fifth insurance year, 95%. 
In other words, a 50% credit of the 
expected first year’s mortality is al- 
lowed, which is made up to the full net 
level premium standard in five years, 


This basis appears in the law of New 
York. 

(2) New Jersey Standard Reserve 
Credit. This allows a credit for the 
first year of the excess of the reserve 
for the ordinary life policy over that 
for a one-year term policy at the same 
age. This credit is made up to the full 
net level standard at the end of six 
years. This basis appeared in the law 
a Jersey until the legislation of 


(3) Full Preliminary Term Method. 
Under this method policies may be is- 
sued providing for a preliminary term 
of one year, which preliminary term is 
regarded as term insurance. Credit is, 
therefore, allowed for the difference be- 
tween the reserve for term insurance 
and for insurance of the type of contract 
in question. This basis appears in the 
jaw of Colorado, Delaware and Oregon. 

(4) Modified Preliminary Term, Illi- 
hois Standard. This allows a one-year 
preliminary term, but provides that in 
classes of contracts where the premium 
charged for term insurance exceeds that 
charged for like insurance under twen- 
ty-payment life preliminary term poli- 
cies of the same company the reserve 
thereon at the end of the year in the 
first policy shall not be less than the 
reserve on the twenty-payment life pre- 
liminary term policy issued in the same 
year and at the same age, together with 
an amount which shall be equivalent to 
the accumulation of a level premium 
sufficient to provide for a pure endow- 
ment at the end of the premium-pay- 
ment period equal to the difference be- 
tween the value at the end of such 
period of such twenty-payment life pre- 
liminary term policy and the full re- 
serve at such time of such limited pay- 
ment life or endowment policy. This 
basis appears in the law of Idaho, TIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, South Dakota 
and Tennessee, and has the effect of 
law by ruling in several other States. 

(5) Modified Preliminary Term, Ohio 
Standard. This is like the Illinois 
standard, with the exception that the 


whole life contract is taken as a stand- 
ard instead of the twenty-payment life, 
thereby setting up higher reserves on 
the contracts having the higher pre- 
miums. This basis appears in the law 
of Ohio, Rhode Island and West Vir- 
ginia. 

There are several other modifications 
of the preliminary term method but the 
above are the principal reserve stand- 
ards in force. A majority of the States 
have no legislation on the subject at all. 


The New Jersey Standard 

In the Life Report for the year 1919 
it was indicated that upon December 
31, 1918, the net level reserve was used 
by 19.25% of all companies in the 
United States, their reserves amounting 
to 92.69% of the reserves of all compa- 
nies; 22.59% of the companies used the 
Ohio modified preliminary term, their 
reserves amounting to 2.13% of the 
total; 41.42% of the companies used the 
Illinois standard, their reserves amount- 
ing to 2.64% of the total; 13.89% of 
the companies used the full preliminary 
term, their reserves amounting to 1.82% 
of the total; 2.93% of the companies 
used the select and ultimate reserve 
credit, their reserves amounting to .72% 
of the total. One company used the 
New Jersey standard, its reserves being 
insignificant. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the se- 
lect and ultimate standard and the New 
Jersey standard have had a very slight 
effect upon the insurance situation and 
that it is only in states where the pre- 
liminary term standard or modification 
thereof is in force that there has been 
such an increase of insurance activity 
as would indicate that the reserve sys- 
tem adopted is of practical value. 
Roughly speaking, it seems an accurate 
statement that today all states except 
New York and Massachusetts allow the 
operation of companies upon some mod- 
ification of the preliminary term plan. 

Actuarially it is entirely sound. On 
this point there is no dubiety in the 
testimony. The reserve is set up strict- 
ly in accordance with the terms of the 
contract and it is probable that there 
is nothing in the Massachusetts statute 
governing the method of setting up the 
reserve which forbids its use. The fact, 
however, that the usage has been not 
to allow it and that the General Court 
by its failure to give formal sanction 
to the preliminary term has in a way 
endorsed that usage are precedents 
which the Commissioner of Insurance 
cannot well disregard. The objection to 
its use appears to be entirely practical 
and based on the fact that a large 
amount of the first year’s premium is 
available for expenses. It seems proba- 
ble that the first year’s expenses of the 








MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





Policy, will be paid. 
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A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to excéed 52 weeks, after 


which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. 


why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 


Can insurance do MORE? And 
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preliminary term companies average 
higher than those of the old-line com- 
panies. Certainly, they pay large first 
year commissions. It is claimed that 
the difference in commissions is coun- 
ter-balanced to some extent by the fact 
that they do not maintain expensive 
general agencies and district offices as 
do many of the old-line companies. 
Whatever the merits of this contention, 
it seems probable that the expenses, 
while larger, are not unconsciously 
large. It must be borne in mind that 
most of the preliminary term compa- 
nies are relatively small compared to 
the old-line companies, that they have 
to contend with the imposing magni- 
tude, financial resources, reputation and 
agency organization of those companies, 
and furthermore, the advantage they 
have in expenses is counter-balanced by 
the fact that the cash surrender values 
and loan values on the policies are, 
other things being equal, less than those 
under the old-line insurance contracts. 
Therefore, they are in a way compelled 
to miake some commission concessions 
in order to induce agents to worK 
against a handicap. 
Question of Safety 

The question of expediency involves 
a glance at several sides of the matter. 
First of all, it must be determined 
whether it is safe. A table is sub- 
joined showing the reserves of the 
standard policy under the several meth- 
ods of reserve. It must be borne in 
mind that the method set up by the 
bill referred to us is substantially the 
same as the Illinois standard, the dif- 
ference being very slight. 


because the method by which it valued 
its business was well suited for the 
purposes of calculation. .From this it 
will appear that in a going company the 
difference in reserves will not be strik- 
ing. 

Size of Reserves Not Whole Story 

The size of the reserves is, however, 
not the whole story. This same com- 
pany in 1920 wrote $151,032,643 new in- 
surancé. The full net level premium 
reserve on this was $3,259,414 as of De- 
cember 31, 1920. The preliminary term 
reserve for the same period would be 
$924,360 indicating that for the first year 
the concession on account of the prelim- 
inary term valuation would amount to 
the very considerable sum of $2.335,054. 
Coincident, however, with setting up 
the full net level premium reserve the 
company was compelled to make deduc- 
tions from surplus on account of loss 
from loading on first vear’s business of 
$1,494,439 and if this be deducted from 
the concession the amount set up under 
the full net level system over the pre- 
liminary term is greater by $840.615 
not a very considerable amount when 
figured on the amount of insurance writ- 
ten. This will illustrate how strikingly 
the reserve on the Massachusetts sys- 
tem is counter-balanced by loss on ac- 
count of loading. This loss which would 
otherwise be thrown into surplus means 
that the business of today is being fi- 
nanced by the business of yesterday. 
A system which lets each year’s busi- 
ness stand on its own feet is theoretic- 
ally sounder and more equitable than 
one which takes from the surplus accu- 
mulated by the older policyholders, and, 





Modified Modified 
Pre- Pre- 
liminary liminary Pull 
Term, Term, Pre- Select New 
Net Ohio Illinois liminary and Jersey 
Kind of Policy. Year. Level. Standard. Standard. term. Ultimate. Standard. 
Ordinary Life, 1 $11.76 - - - ¥5.12 - 
2 23.91 yl2.29 $12.29 $12.29 20.11 914.11 
3 36.45 24.98 24.98 24.98 34.72 26.61 
4 49.39 38.07 58.07 36.07 46.94 43.51 
5 62.73 51.56 51.58 61.58 62.73 58.81 
10 135.76 125.48 125.46 125.48 135.76 135.76 
16 219.15 209.85 209.85 209.65 219.15 219.15 
20 310.75 302.64 302.54 302.54 310.75 310.75 
iwenty-payment 
life, 1 19.58 8.09 - - 3.10 7.62 
2 39.90 26.79 21.01 21.01 36.22 30.10 
3 60.97 60.29 42.80 42.60 59.20 53.13 
4 82.83 72.59 65.41 65.41 62.40 76.95 
5 105.51 95.73 68.88 68.88 ee 101.59 
10 232.19 225.00 219.96 219.96 232. 232.19 
15 564.02 2860.02 377.22 377.22 384.02 384.02 
20 566.15 666.15 566.15 566.15 566.15 566.15 
Ten-payment 
life, 1 37.73 26.81 19.14 - 31.63 25.97 
2 77.01 67.10 60.15 42.79 73.60 67.21 
3 117.90 109.05 102.83 87.34 116.39 110.06 
4 160.47 152.72 147.29 133.72 160.09 154.59 
5 204.81 196.22 193.60 182.05 204.61 200. 4 
10 456.00 456.00 456.00 456.00 456.00 456.0 
16 608.49 508.49 508.49 508.49 508.49 508. 
20 566.15 566.15 566.15 {66.15 566.15 868.18 
Twenty-year 
Endowment, 1 32.86 21.36 13.28 - 26.64 21.10 
2 67.06 65.95 48.17 35.37 63.58 57.26 
3 102.63 91.95 64.46 72.16 101.07 94.79 
4 139.65 129.41 122.23 110.43 139.25 133.77 
5 178.18 1668.40 161.55 150.25 178.18 174.26 
10 395.99 388 .80 383.76 375.46 395.99 395.99 
15 664.10 660.10 657.29 652.58 664.10 664.10 
20 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Ten-year 
Endowment, 1 61.85 70.92 63.26 - 76.66 70.09 
2 167.21 157.30 150.35 92.97 164.48 157.41 
3 256.26 247.41 241.19 169.96 255.10 248.42 
4 349.17 341.42 335.99 291.15 348.92 345.29 
5 446.15 439.56 434.94 396.77 446.15 442.23 
10 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 


In order to show what the actual dif- 
ference would be in the case of policies 
as they are actually distributed in a 
going company a comparison has been 
made of the valuation of a Massachu- 
‘setts company having over $700,000,000 
of insurance in force and the valuation 
which would have been shown had its 
policies been written under the terms 
of this bill. The amount of insurance in 
force is $758,868,383; the full net level 
premium reserve is $119,095,842, and 
the preliminary term reserve $110,315,- 
206, making a difference between the 
full net level reserve and the prliminary 
term reserve of $8,780,636, which is 
7.373% of the net level premium re- 
serve. This company was chosen as 
being sufficiently large and with a suf- 
ficiently well distributed business to 
give the system a fair trial and also 





in a mutual company, held for their 
benefit, in order to give the new policy- 
holders the advantages of a somewhat 
larger security and somewhat larger 
loan and cash surrender values. 

We are inclined to the opinion that 
practically the system is not unsafe. 
It must be borne in mind that the in- 
terest assumption of 34% is a very 
moderate assumption and that the 
American Experience Table is likewise 
based on extremely conservative lines. 
There is, therefore, an ample margin of 
safety, more than sufficient to cover the 
preliminary term concession. 

A more serious objection is that the 
system might encourage reckless bid- 
ding for business. Massachusetts has 
no expense limitation, although such an 
expense . limitation could be readily 
added to the law if necessary. It is 


not thought, however, that the adoption 
of the plan involves any danger to our 
domestic companies. Our companies 
are able to compete successfully for 
business in states permitting the pre- 
liminary term, nor has the experience 
of New Jersey indicated that the admis- 
sion of preliminary term companies has 
been followed by any striking inroads 
on the established companies by com- 
panies of other states. It has been 
claimed that the history of preliminary 
term companies indicates a large num- 
ber of failures. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the failure of the 
companies can hardly be attributed to 
the reserve system, but rather to the 
financial and business methods employ- 
ed. Large and successful companies 
have been built up under the prelimi- 
nary term system and we ust con- 
cede, we think, that the system has 
been well tried out in experience and 
that it survived the ordeal of the in- 
fluenza epidemic without serious casual- 
ties. 

In the second place, is it needed? It 
is not thought that the well established 
companies will require it, although the 
vast flood of new business combined 
with the financial and industrial condi- 
tions of the last few years have brought 
the surplus of many of the companies 
to a point where they have had either 
to reduce their dividends to_ policy- 
holders or to do business on a slender 
margin of security. If new companies 
were planned, it would undoubtedly be 
used by them. The possibility of new 
companies being organized is, of course, 
entirely speculative and the legislation 
is probably of more consequence to out- 
side companies than to our domestic 
companies. 


Position of Massachusetts and 
New York 


In the third place, is it advisable? 
On this point it is well to note that 
Massachusetts and New York stand in 
this matter opposed. to the practice in 
all other states. The life insurance in 
terests of this state are not inconsidera- 
ble. Our companies have a standing 
which has won their admission into 
many other states, and a certain amount 
of friction has been engendered that 
we have not been willing to concede 
anything to the younger companies of 
those states, and also by the very un- 
generous practice of certain agents in 
attempting to win business from local 
companies by pointing to the fact that 
those companies could not be admitted 
here. There has been, as a_conse- 
quence, some instances of hostile legis- 
lation advocated, which, while involv- 
ing a misuse of the retaliatory princi- 
ple nevertheless might, if enacted, con- 
stitute a real menace to our companies. 
On the practical side it would seem a 
policy alike generous and tactful to go 
a certain distance to secure harmony 
and uniformity and Massachusetts 
would gain thereby in good will outside 
her bounds. The proposed system does 
not appear unsafe. 


The New Jersey Act 


It would appear adequate to accom- 
plish the desired harmony and, there- 
fore, we recommend the enactment of 
the bill annexed hereto which is sub- 
stantially the same as that enacted in 
New Jersey 


An Act Relative to the Valuation of Life 
Insurance Policies 
Be it enacted, 

Section 1. Pm one hundre d and seventy- 
five of the General Laws is hereby amended 
by inserting after section nine thereof a new 
section as follows: Section 9 (a). Policies, 
other than industrial policies issued by compa- 
nies doing business in this State may provide 
for not more than one year preliminary term 
insurance by incorporating in the provision 
thereof specifying the premium consideration to 
be received, a clause plainly showing that the 
first year’s insurance or part thereof under such 
policies is term insurance, pufchased by the 
whole or a part of the premium to be received 
during the first policy year. 

the premium charged for such preliminary 
term insurance under any limited payment life 
or endowment policy now in force, or hereafter 
to be issued, exceeds that charged at the same 
time for like insurance under a twenty-payment 
life preliminary term policy of the same com- 
pany, issued at the same age, the reserve thereon 
at the end of any year, including the first, shall 


not be less than the reserve on a twenty pay- 
ment life preliminary term policy, issued in the 
same year and at the same age, together with 
an amount which shall be equivalent to the ac- 
cumulation of a net level premium sufficient to 
provide for a pure endowment at the end of 
twenty years from the date of the pclicy or at 
the aM of the premium payment period, if 
earlier, equal to the difference between the 
value at the end of such time of such twenty 
payment life preliminary term policy and the 
full reserve at such time of a corresponding 
limited payment life or endowment policy, issued 
at the same age, which does not provide for 
preliminary term insurance. After twenty years 
from the date of such limited payment life or 
endowment policy, or after the end of the pre- 
mium payment period, if earlier, the reserve 
held shall be equal to that of a similar policy, 
issued at the same age, which does not provide 
for preliminary term insurance. 

If the premium charged for such preliminary 
term insurance under any policy issued prior to 
the first day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty, does not exceed that 
charged at the same time for like insurance 
under a twenty payment life preliminary term 
policy of the same company, issued at the same 
age, such policy may be valued according to 
its terms, on the mortality and interest bases 
herein provided. 

If the premium charged for such preliminary 
term insurance under any policy issued on or 
after the first day of January, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty, is in excess of one 
hundred and fifty per centum of the net pre- 
mium therefor, gomputed according to the table 
of mortality and the rate of interest adopted 
by the company, as herein provided, and is 
less than that charged at the same time for 
like insurance waaay a twenty-payment life pre- 
liminary term policy of the same company, is- 
sued at the same age, the reserve on such 
policy at the end of any year, including the 
first, shall be increased by an amount which 
shali be equivalent to the accumulation of a net 
level premium sufficient to provide for a pure 
endowment at the end of the twentieth year, 
equal to the difference at such time between 
the value of such preliminary term policy and 
the full reserve of a similar policy, issued at 
the same age, which does not provide for pre- 
liminary term insurance. ‘Thereafter the reserve 
held shall be equal tg that of a similar policy, 
issued at the same age, which does not provide 
for preliminary term insurance. 


INTRODUCED IN BAY STATE 





Bill Providing for Unemployment In- 
surance Fixes Amount of Com- 
pensation at $1.50 a Day 


An unemployment insurance bill has 
been introduced into the Massachusetts 
Legislature by Henry L. Shattuck. Two 
paragraphs of it follow: 

“Unemployment compensation is pay- 
able to those who are unemploytd with- 
out fault and who cannot find employ- 
ment, or for whom employment cannot 
be found through the free employment 
offices or by other means. he amount 
of compensation is fixed at $1.50 a day, 
or 60% of the average daily wage when 
last employed, whichever is less. Un- 
employment compensation first be- 
comes payable on July 1, 1923. During 
the remaining six months of that year 
the employer's liability is limited to the 
payment of not exceeding three weeks’ 
unemployment compensation. During 
the next two years his obligation is lim- 
ited to the payment of not exceeding 
six weeks’ unemployment compensation 
in each of these years. Thereafter— 
that is, beginning with the year 1926— 
it is limited tc the payment in each 
year of not exceeding thirteen weeks’ 
unemployment compensation. Employ- 
ees are not entitled to unemployment 
compensation during the first seven 
days of unemployment; nor are they 
entitled to compensation when volun- 
tarily unemployed by reason of a strike 
or otherwise. 

“The employers are required to in- 
sure their obligation, and the payments 
are made by the insurer. The indus- 
tries of the state may be divided into 
groups according to the risk of unem- 
ployment in each group, and the pre- 
miums in each group are to be based 
on this risk and provision may be made 
for a refund of part of the premium to 
employers who give steady work to 
their employees and thereby decrease 
the cost to the insurer of carrying the 
liability.” 


HYATT LEADS AGENTS AGAIN 

John Price Hyatt, of the Wilmington 
agency of the Equitable, leads all 
agents in the Philadelphia district in 
paid up business during 1921, This 
is the fourth time Mr. Hyatt has 
achieved this record. 
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Investment Recommendations 
Made By Hobbs Commission 


Reports to Massachusetts Legislature Submitting Bill Amending 
Law Relative to Mortgages on Real Estate, Canadian 
Investments and in Other Details 


The Hobbs Commission of the Massa- 
chusetts Legisiacure, appommteu LO lmves- 
ugate the laws relative to investments 
ol insurance companies, has filed a 
report to the Legislature, incorporating 
this bill embodying the recommenda- 
uons Oo: the commission: 


An Act Relative to the Investment of 
insurance Companies 

Section 1. Section sixty-three of chapter one 
hundred and seventy-five ot the General Laws, 
as amendcd by chapcer two hundred and fitteen 
vt the acis Of the year nineteen hundred and 
tweuty-one, is hereby turther amended by strik- 
ing Oul sald section and submitting the toilow- 
ng: 

“ection 63. The capital stock shall be paid in 
cash within tweive months after the Gate of 
me chartcr or certificate OL organization, but no 
cortiticatcs Of full shares and no policies shail 
be issucd untit the whole capital is paid im, 
aA majority ot the directors shall certuty on 
cath tulat the money has been paid by the 
stockhoiders tor their respective shares ana that 
te same is held as the capital ot the company 
mvyested and to be invested as required by this 
section, . 

Investment of Capital 

‘The caiptal of any domestic company, other 
than life, and three-tuurths ot the reserve ot any 
qoamestic stock or mutual life company, shail 
be invested only as tollows: 

1. an the public tunds of the United States 
or District ot Columbia, or of any state ot 
the United States. 

2. (a) In the legally authorized bonds or notes 
of auy county, city, town, school or water 
ustrict in the commonwealth, | : 

(b) in the bonds or notes of any county, city, 
school or water district or other municipality 
or civil sub-division located in any other state 
of the United States, having a population, ac- 
cording to the last national or state census pre- 
ceding the date of such investment, of more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants, pro- 
vided that such notes or bonds are tegally 
authorized and are a direct obligation of the 
county, city, school or water district or other 
municipality or civil sub-division issuing the 
same. 

(c) In the bonds or notes of any county, 
city, town, school or water district or other 
municipality or civil sub-division located in any 
other state of the United States and having an 
indebtedness, atter deducting the amount of its 
water debt and securities in the sinking tunads 
available tor payment ot its bonds, not im excess 
ot 5% ot the valuation of property therein as 
assessed for taxation next preceding the date 
ot such investment, provided that such bonds or 
notes are legally authorized and are a direct 
obligation of the county, city, school or water 
district or other municipality or civil sub-di- 
vision issuing the same. 

3. In securities of the same classes as_ those 
described in divisions 1 and 2 (b) and (c), and 
subject to the limitations therein expressed, 
issued by the Dominion of Canada or any 
province thereof, or by any municipality or 
uvil sub-division thereot, or by any nation in 
which the company is legally admitted to trans- 
act business or by any municipality or civil 
sub-division of such nation. 

Bonds and Mortgages 

4. In the bends or notes or any railroad 

or street railway corporation incorporated or 
located wholly or in part in the commonwealth, 
or in the mortgage bonds of any railroad cor- 
poration located wholly or in part in any state 
of the United States whose capital stock equals 
at least one-third of its funded indebtedness, 
which has paid regularly for the five years next 
preceding the date of such investment all in- 
terest charges on said funded indebtedness, and 
which has paid regularly for such period divi- 
dends of at least 4% per annum upon all its 
issues of capital stock, or in the mortgage bonds 
of any railroad, railway or terminal corporation 
which have been, both as to principal and in- 
terest, assumed or guaranteed by any such rail- 
toad or railway corporation. ; 
5. In the mortgage bonds of any railroad 
corporation located wholly or in part in any 
state of the United States whose liens junior 
to such mortgage bonds equal at least one-third 
of the funded indebtedness secured by such 
mortgage bonds and bonds prior thereto which 
has paid regularly for the five years next pre- 
ceding the date of such investment all interest 
charges on the said funded indebtedness, and 
which has paid regularly for such period at least 
4% interest on such junior securities. 

6. In the notes of any equipment. trust cre- 
ated in behalf of any railroad coming within 
the terms of the two preceding provisions, pro- 
vided that the plan of such trust, in case of 
any railroad coming within the terms of division 
4, includes an initial cash payment of at least 
5%, and, in case of any railroad coming within 
the terms of division 5, of at least 40%, and 
that such notes mature not later than fifteen 
years from the date of issue. 

Loans 

7. In loans upon unencumbered real prop- 
‘tty in any state of the United States and upon 
leasehold estates in improved real property for a 
‘erm of ninety-nine years or more where fifty 
years or more of the term is unexpired and 
Where unencumbered except by rentals accruing 
‘erefrom to the owner of the fee, and where 
mortgagee is entitled to be subrogated to all 
the rights under the leasehold. No loan of such 


real property or such leasehold estate shall ex- 
ceed 60% of the fair market value thereof at 
the time of such loan, and a certificate of the 
value of such property shall be executed before 
making such loan by the persons making or 
authorizing such loan on behalf of the company, 
which certificate shall be recorded on the books 
of the company. Real property shall not be 
deemed to be encumbered within the meaning 
of this section by reason of the existence of 
instruments reserving mineral, oil or timber 
rights, rights of way, sewer rights, rights in 
walls, ner by reason of building restrictions or 
other restrictive covenants, nor when such real 
property is subject to lease under which rents or 
profits are reserved to the owner, provided that 
the security for such loan is a first lien upon 
such real property and that there is no condi- 
tion or right of re-entry or forfeiture under 
which such lien can be cut off, subordinated or 
otherwise disturbed. 

8. In such real property as shall be required 
for the convenient accommodation in the trans- 
action of its business, subject to section sixty- 
four. 

9. In bonds of the so-called Bell System, in- 
cluding bonds of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and mortgage bonds of the 
subsidiary operating companies. 

10. In bankers’ acceptances and bills of ex- 
change of the kinds and maturities made eligible 
by law for re-discount with federal reserve 
banks, provided that the same are accepted by a 
bank, banking association or trust company in- 
corpcrated under the laws of the United States 
or this commonwealth and having its principal 
place of business within the commonwealth. 

In mortgage bonds issued by light and 
power companies incorporated in states having 
commissions or other regulating bodies whose 
approval is necessary to the issue of such secur- 
ities provided that such companies have gross 
earnings for the preceding year in excess of 
$1,000,000 and net earnings after deducting 
operating expenses and taxes (but excluding 
depreciation) of at least twice the interest 
charges on the bonds in question and all under- 
lying issues including rentals for these proper- 
ties. 

12. In loans upon the security of its own 
policies not exceeding at the time of making the 
loan the legal reserve on the policy. 

13. In the capital stock of companies organ- 
ized under the fourteenth clause of section 
forty-seven; provided that the above specified 
proportionate part of the reserve of any domestic 
stock or mutual life company shall not be in- 
vested in such capital stock. 

Farm Loan Bonds 

14. In farm loan bonds lawfully issued by 
federal land banks incorporated under the act 
of Congress approved July seventeen, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, entitled “An act to provide 
capital for agricultural development, to create 
standard forms of investment based upon farm 
mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm 
loans, to furnish a market for United States 
bonds, to create government depositories and 
financial agents for the United States, and for 
other purposes.” 

15. In collateral loans or collateral trust 
bonds secured by bonds or securities of any of 
the classes hereinbefore authorized. 

Section 2. Section sixty-six of said chapter 
is hereby amended by inserting at the beginning 
thereof the words “except as_ hereinbefore 
authorized,” so as to read: Section 66. Except 
as hereinbefore authorized, no domestic life 
company shall invest any of its funds in any 
unincorporated business or enterprise, or in the 
stocks or evidence of indebtedness of any cor- 
poration the owners or holders of which stock 
or evidence of indebtedness may in any event 
be or become liable on account thereof to any 
assessment except for taxes, nor shall such life 
company invest any of its funds in its own 
stock or in the stock of any other company. 
No such company shall invest in, acquire or 
hold directly or indirectly more than 10% of 
the capital stock of any corporation, nor shall 
more than 10% of its capital and surplus be 
invested in the stock of any one corporation. 
No such company shall subscribe to or partici- 
pate in any underwriting of the purchase or 
sale of securities or property or enter into any 
transaction for such purchase or sale on account 
cf said company jeintly with any other person, 
nor shall any such company enter into any 
agreement to withhold from sale any of its 
property, but the disposition of its property shall 
be at all times within the control of its board 
of directors. 

Nothing in this section or in section sixty- 
three shall prevent such company from investing 
or loaning any funds, not required to be in- 
vested as provided in subdivision one to eight, 
inclusive, of section sixty-three, in any manner 
that the directors may determine, provided, that 
such funds shall not be invested in_ the pur- 
chase of stock or evidence of indebtedness pro- 
hibited by the preceding paragraph, and pro- 
vided that no loan of such funds shall be made 
to an individual or firm unless it is secured by 
collateral security. 

Protecting Interests of Companies 

Nothing in this section or in section sixty- 
three shall prevent any such life company from 
entering into an agreement for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of the company in secur- 
ities lawfully held by it, or for the purpose of 
reorganization of a corporation which issued 
securities so held, and from depositing such 
securities with a committee or depositaries ap- 
pointed under such agreement, nor from accept- 
ing corporate stock or bonds or other securities 
which may be distributed pursuant to any such 


J. J. Koen Got Hays 
App for $2,000,000 


IS A BROKER; 55 JOHN STREET 





Civil Engineer Went Into Insurance 
Seven Years Ago; Did $100,000 
First Week 





Business insurance received nation- 
wide publicity this week when the press 
announced that an application on the 
life of Postmaster General Hays had 
been signed for $2,000,000, beneficiary 
being the new organization of motion 
picture producers which is about to 
be established. The committee which 
was appointed to secure the services 
of a nationally-known man as director 
of the motion picture industry an- 
nounced that it had signed up Post- 
mester Hays to a three-year contract 
at a salary of $150,000 per year. This 
announcement was followed by another 
that Joseph John Koen, of 55 John 
street, New York City, had written the 
application, 

Mr. Koen, when interviewed by a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer, stated that he did not wish to 
talk about the prospective policies. Al- 
though the daily papers made much 
ado about “the $2,000,000 policy” there 
really is nothing to report as yet ex- 
cepting that the motion picture organi- 
zation is willing to insure Mr. Hays 
for $2,000,000. To be insured for that 
amount, Mr. Hays will have to ‘pass 
a number of medical examinations be- 
cause the insurance will necessarily be 
placed with more than one company. 
Mr. Hays is quoted as saying that he 
expects to have no difficulty in passing 
the medical examinations because he 
recently underwent a thorough medical 
examination successfully. 

Facts About Koen 

Mr. Koen is an insurance broker who 
writes all lines of insurance including 
marine. He is a graduate civil en- 
gincer, having studied at Columbia 
University and Pratt Institute. For 
three years after graduating from Pratt 
he was engaged in general contracting, 
following his profession. But he_ be- 
came interested in insurance and soon 
quit engineering work to join the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. At the same 
time he took out a broker’s license. 

For seven years he has been engaged 
in the insurance business. During the 
first week in this new field, Mr. Koen 
wrote $100,000 of life insurance. This 
almost spoiled him as an insurance 
salesman. But today he realizes that 
hard work and conscientious study are 
necessary -if a fellow wants to be a 
really successful salesman in the in- 
surance field. Although he is conscious 
of the immensity of the task, he has 
determined to continue to be conversant 
with all lines of insurance. 

Mr. Koen is recognized as one of the 
best informed brokers on inheritances 
tax insurance. The service which he 
is capable of rendering his clients has 
brought him business in many instances 
unsolicited. He ig in love with the 
insurance business, which fact explains 
why he is such a keen student. In 
all lines his service has won him many 
new prospects. 

During the war Mr. Koen served on 
the General Staff in Washington, hav- 
ing had considerable experience in old 
Jational Guard. He was a member of 
the old Seventh and was commissioned 
in the Twelfth. He served on the 
Mexican border with the rank of Bat- 
talion Adjutant. Mr. Koen is a mem- 
ber of the Army and Navy Club. 


agreement, or to any plan of reorganization; and 
nothing in this section or section sixty-three 
shall prevent any such life company from ac- 
quiring or holding any property acquired in 
satisfaction of any debt previously contracted, 
or that shall be obtained by sale or foreclosure 
of any security held by it; provided, that if the 
property owned be such as is prohibited for in- 
vestment by such company, it shall dispose of 
such property, if personal, within one year, and 
if real estate, within five years, from the date 
when it acquired title to the same, unless the 
commissioner shall extend the time for such dis- 
position for the reason that the interests of the 
company will suffer materially by a forced sale 
of such property. 











| Agency Supervisor 
ua—~- | Wanted ae... 
t_}A,Position{With~a’ Future _ 
A well known Connec- 
ticut Life Company 
requires the services of 
a young man to act 
as Traveling Agency Supervisor. 
Eastern territory, long actively and 
successfully operated. Thirty high 
grade agents now securing over 
$3,000,000 of new business per 
annum in that field. 
He will visit agents, work with 
them; secure new agents, train 
them; and maintain a_ general 
supervision over the field. Salary 
and traveling expenses. Commis- 
sions on personal business, 
For others, this position has been 
a stepping stone to promotion. 
Only such as appear able, ulti- 
mately to qualify for a Manager- 
ship will be considered. A young 
man under 35, of good education 
and personality, who has a clean 
record and ability to work with 
agents as a “closer,” will be pre- 
ferred. 
Give full history in first letter, 
and if possible send picture. 
Address in confidence: Agency 
Supervisor, care P. O. Box 1377, 
Hartford, Conn. 














George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 














BIG WRITERS 
READ 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 


Subscription $3 a Year 










ALEXANDER AGENCY 
The Guardian Life Insurance agency 


INCREASE 


in Brooklyn, of which Paul Alexander 
is manager, reports an increase in 
paid-for business of $300,000 over the 
total for 1920. His agency ranks fifth 
in volume of paid-for business among 
all the Guardian Life agencies in the 
country. Leon Alexander, a brother of 
the agency manager, jumped from 
nineteenth to third among leaders for 
the year and is the leading producer 
of the Brooklyn agency. T. J. “Harlem 
Tommie” Murphy finished  twenty- 
fourth among the company’s leaders 
for 1921 and he has been in the business 
but eleven months. 





The Life Underwriters As- 
An sociation of Algoma, Can- 
Insurance ada, recently ran an insur- 
Window ance window in Sault Ste. 
Marie for two weeks. In 
the lower left hand corner was a check 
for $5,000 made out to Mrs. W. H. Jones 
and in the lower right hand corner was 
an old hat containing some change in 
silver and a few one dollar bills. The 
hat carried the sign “Put in Here for 
Bill Smith’s widow.” The window at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and 
it is felt did a considerable amount of 
good. 
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Insured Makes Two 
Payments Yearly 


ONE, PREMIUM; TWO, DEPOSIT 


New Savings Fund Provision in Policy 
of Illinois Bankers Life 
Association 

The Illinois Bankers Life Association 
is issuing a life policy with a provision 
whereby the insured may lay aside a 
little extra money 
quarter or from year to year which will 


from quarter to 
either tide him over a period when the 
money for premium is unavailable or 
hard to obtain, or will carry his insur- 
ance when he arrives at that 
when his earning capacity is over. The 


period 


Savings Fund paragraphs of the policy 
follow: 

Savings Fund-—Each year the insured 
shall have the right to deposit with the 
association, in addition to the annual 
renewal premium required under this 
contract the sum of $14.32, making the 
total payments under this contract the 
sum of $30.80 per year, or the insured 
shall have the right to make additional 
deposits in any amount whatsoever at 
any premium paying date regardless of 
whether or not he has exercised con- 
secutively said right. Such additional 
deposits shall be held to the credit of 
this policy and known as a savings 
fund under the following conditions: 

(a) Interest will be allowed on any 
current savings fund accumulation to 
the credit of this policy at the rate of 
4% compound interest per annum, the 
same to be credited at the close of each 
policy year. 

(b) Upon thirty days written notice 
and request therefor the entire savings 
fund, or any part thereof, including in- 
terest accumulations to the credit of 
this policy, may be withdrawn by the 
insured and the policy continued in 
force by the payment of the premium 
as provided in the above paragraph en- 
titled “Payment of Premiums.” 

(c) Should the insured fail to pay: 
any premium on this policy when due 
any savings fund accumulation to the 
credit of this policy shall without ac- 
tron on the part of the insured be ap 
plied on such premiums so long as the 
amount in the savings fund to the credit 
of this policy shall be sufficient to pay 
at least one quarterly premium. At any 
time while this policy is thus main. 
tained in force the insured may resume 
the payment of premiums without med- 
ical examination and any amount so 
advanced shall not constitute a lien 
against the insurance provided herein, 
but shall correspondingly reduce the 
accumulation in the savings fund to the 
credit of this policy. 

(d) Upon the death of the insured 
any amount to the credit of this policy 
in the savings fund shall be added to 
the face of the policy and paid to the 
beneficiary as provided herein. 

(e) Whenever the savings fund accu- 
mulation to the credit of this policy at 
the beginning of any policy year is such 

_ that the interest thereon at 4% per an- 
num shall be sufficient to pay the cur- 
rent annual premium the officers shail 
notify the insured, who shall thereupon 
cease making deposits, and unless oth- 
erwise directed payment of premiums 
shall be made by the association out of 

the accumulation to the credit of this 

policy until further notice as provided 

in condition (f). 

(f) There shall be no obligation on 
the part of the association under pro- 
Visions (c) or (e) as recited above, ex- 
cept to apply the accumulation to the 
credit of this policy to the payment of 
premiums as they fall due and to mail 
to the insured a receipt for each pre- 
mium paid thereunder; provided that 


if the accumulation shall thereby be- 
come exhausted the association shall 
notify the insured at least sixty days 
prior to the due-date of any premium 
for the payment of which the accumu- 
lation is insufficient and the insured 
shall thereupon resume the payment of 
premiums as provided hereunder. 

(g) All accumulations under the sav- 
ings fund provision of this and other 
like policies shall be kept separate and 
apart from other funds and shall be 
known as the savings fund. Such fund 
shall be invested only in those securi- 
ties authorized by the Insurance Laws 
of the State of Illinois and held in trust 
for the use of such policies alone, but 
only such interest earnings thereon 
need be credited to the savings fund 
as shall be required to maintain said 
fund as hereinbefore provided. 

(h) If the insured shall make the 
deposit each year as provided and has 
not withdrawn any part of such deposit, 
the accumulated amount to the credit 
of this policy will be as set forth in the 
following table for the end of each 
policy year: 


Accumulated Savings Fund 


End of Year Amount 
Bei. a i 8 We eae aw $14.89 
Dic aakin ki eeowaweea< 30.38 
Gai eiekn ier ahadw asi bs 46.49 
Driteescasnredeyen sess 63.24 
Re ene re 80.66 
: Pe ere peib ans w bdbad 98.78 
Ba dub caieanwaie.ea00d 117.63 
Do -a:8 Spe whe dba 9S Ge 137.23 

DW cima: aelivarantaSacew atene ete eat 157.61 
| ee 178.81 
| re ay en re 200.85 
RBs i hsp: ch rst, carob tn sence ewe ows 223.78 
Disb Ses araneviewme kin teh aiden 247.62 

Bia -5-0:9 5 ipsene se. rette: lowe, Wii auple 272.42 
| er eae 298.21 
Doin ed fb eceb-choa doses araledcs 325.038 
Ui do:0 10s 4e ob we wronelaretad é 352.92 
BOD: Gipiels dekh w-wicsie,S artare ene 381.93 
Eee een ne Ss on a 412.00 


The policy containing all of the above 
has been approved in sixteen states. 


Life Statistics 
Lend Encouragement 


GIVE OPTIMISTIC BACKGROUND 





Forty-five Billion Dollars of Insurance 
on American Lives in Legal 
Reserve Companies 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has published a pamphlet 
showing some statistical reflections on 
the state of the nation in 1921 as dis- 
closed by four interpretative addresses 
which were delivered at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Association. 
In the preface of this pamphlet, George 
Wight, the secretary and manager of 
the Association, says in part: 

“These four statistical groups furnish 
an optimistic background for the life 
insurance business of 1922 and consti- 
tute a favorable prophecy for whole- 
some business conditions generally dur- 
ing the year. The first group demon- 
strates that the people of the United 
States and Canada never experienced 
such good health as in 1921—there be- 
ing an appreciable reduction from all 
previous records in the number of 
deaths among insured lives. The in- 
surance death rate was lowered from 
9.58 per 1,000 in 1920 to 8.24 per 1,000 
in 1921—a saving of one and one-third 
lives per thousand. Applying these 
statistics to the general population of 
the two countries, a probable saving 
of 153,000 lives in 1921 over 1920 is 
indicated. 

13,150,000 New Policies 

“The physical health of the nation 
indicates a sound mental and moral 
condition, as evidenced by the amount 
of new business issued. It is satisfy- 
ing to note that in 1921 the American 
people bought approximately 13,150,000 





THAT COLLINS SERVICE PLEASES 





Oklahoma City. 


the country. 


IS proved conclusively by the fact that increased 
sales to insurance companies has made it necessary to 


Erect a Modern Fire-proof Home Office Building in 


Increase our Sales Office in Chicago and occupy quarters at 
205 North Michigan Avenue. 


Issue $500,000 of 8% Accumulative Preferred Stock, 
which becomes a first lien on the entire assets of the com- 
pany. This preferred stock participates equally with com- 
mon stockholders on all dividends paid in excess of 8% 
and may be retired at the end of three years at 104. 

Establish a Special Service Department for insurance 
clients, to co-operate with them in their work throughout 


_ Thirty-seven years without a dollar loss to any 
investor, or without anyone taking title to any loan 
sold them, commends this company to you. 





SALES OFFICE: 
205 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





THE F.B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America) 


1921” 
The Largest Volume of Business in Its 37 Years 


HOME OFFICE: 
Oklahoma City 
Okla. 








new life insurance policies—only three- 
quarters of one per cent less than in 
1920, with its remarkable life insurance 
expansion. While the $8,535,000,000 of 
insurance represented by these new 
policies is about 15 per cent less than 
the amount issued in 1920, the new 
business for 1921 is 2.6 per cent greater 
than that of 1919, which at the time 
registered the greatest production of 
new business in the history of life 
insurance. Although the yearly _ in- 
crease for the last 20 years has aver- 
aged 10 per cent, the record of 1919 
showed an increase of 62 per cent over 
that of 1918. In conjunction with the 
new business issued, it is reassuring to 
note that while there has been an 
increase in the amount borrowed by 
policyholders upon their life insurance 
in 1921, the preportion of loans made 
to reserves is well below the high level 
reached in, 1914; in the latter year the 
accumulated borrowing of policyholders 
represented 17.95 per cent of the re- 
serves, whereas, for the first nine 
months of 192) it was only 14.68. 

“Bor the protection of policyholders 

insuring their insurance—the life in- 
surance companies of the United States 
held, at the beginning of 1911, assets 
of $3,875,000,000. Ten years later, on 
January 1, 1921, we see these assets 
nearly doubled, the amount being $7,- 
300,000,000. This vast trust fund is 
invested chiefly in mortgage loans on 
real estate, United States Government 
jonds, railroad securities, policy loans, 
State, County and Municipal bonds and 
real estate. Readjustments of the dif- 
ferent classes of investments from year 
to year meet developing national eco- 
nomic and geographical requirements 
as is singularly illustrated by the net 
increase of 261 million dollars loaned 
by the companies on city and farm 
mortgages during the first ten months 
of 1921. The reduced mortality ex- 
perience indicates a people well fitted 
Dhysically to cope with the new prob- 
lems of 1922, while the other groups 
of figures demonstrate a continuity of 
thrift and stability of purpose under 
trying conditions.” 





HEADS WISCONSIN LIFE 
N. J. Frey, Ten Years Secretary, Ad- 
vanced at Annual Meeting 
Last Week 

Madison, Wis.—N. J. Frev, for ten 
years secretary and manager of the 
Wisconsin Life, was elected president 
and general manager at the annual 
meeting of that company recently. 
Frederick P. Anderson, who had been 
superintendent of agencies for seven 
years, was named second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies. Pro- 
fessor R. B. Anderson, president of the 
company since its organization, was 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

During the past ten years the com- 
pany’s ‘income and insurance in force 
increased five-fold, the income for the 
past year being over $300,000. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: Dr. Philip Fox, M. S. Dudgeon 
and N. J. Frey. Other officers elected 
were: A. ©. Blackburn, vice-president; 
C. B. Chapman, treasurer; Dr. Philip 
Fox, medical director; Dr. Frank 
B. Taylor, assistant medical director; 
O. A. Fried, actuary and assistant sec- 
retary; L. A. Regan, assistant secre- 
tary; E. J. B. Schubring, counsel. 

The company made gains in assets 
and insurance in force during 1921, and 
announces that the same scale of divi- 
dends paid consecutively during the 
past eleven years will be continued. 
The Wisconsin Life is now operating in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and contem- 
i, entering two new states during 

922. 


WROTE 400 APPS IN 1921 
Thomas J. Farris, of the St. Louis 
Agency of the Missouri State Life, more 
than reached his goal of an average of 
an application a day throughout 1921. 
He wrote over 400 applications in 1921. 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then te the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















tian 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 
Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 


termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 








reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 


reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and 


Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 





Fidelity Mutual Men 


YEARS’ 


President Given Remarkable Demon- 
stration By All Connected With 
the Company 


FORTY SERVICE 


A man who has completed forty 
years’ service with one company is 
deserving of much praise. A man who 
has rendered faithful, loyal and efficient 
service to any one organization for that 
length of time truly merits a reward. 
A man who has completed forty years 
of service, and who has climbed from 
the foot of the ladder to the very top, 
is especially worthy of praise and re- 
ward. Such a man is Walter Le Mar 
Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

On January 14, 1922, President Talbot 
completed forty years of continuous 
service with the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. To commemorate 
that occasion, a complimentary dinner 
to President Talbot was given at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Philadelphia at 7 
o'clock last Saturday evening. Com- 
pany officials, home office employes, rep- 
resentatives from the field, directors 
and personal friends—many of them 
accompanied by their wives, assembled 
there to give token of their esteem and 
affection for one of the best-liked men 
in the life insurance world. 


The spacious grand ball room of the 
Ritz-Carlton was filled with well-wishers 
who gathered from all over the country 
to honor the president and the man. 
Messages of congratulation and felicita- 
tion were sent by those who were so 
unfortunate as to be unable to attend 
in person. Good music, some delightful 
singing by members of the Kelly 
Street Club (an exclusive club of musi- 
cal and literary Philadelphians), and 
Several witty speeches enlivened a 
sumptuous repast. The after-dinner 
speakers were warm in their praise of 
President Talbot and were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by the banqueters. 





Mr. Talbot’s Career 

Walter Le Mar Talbot has grown up 
with the Fidelity Mutual Life. When 
he joined the company as its office boy, 
all of its business was transacted in 
one fairly large room. He began his 
insurance career in 1882 and was not 
even in his teens when he assumed his 
first duties in the home office of the 
company of which he was destined to 
some day be its head. 

His ability brought him continued 
promotion, and young Talbot worked 
up through an organization which was 
constantly expanding. He was always 
on the job, was loyal and persevering, 
and he thoroughly learned the great 
business of life insurance. The keen 
knowledge which he displayed brought 
him to the vice-presidency and he be- 
came the right-hand man of the late 
president, L. G. Fouse, the founder of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life. When Presi- 
dent Fouse died in 1914, Mr. Talbot’s 
election to the chief executive’s office 
was a matter of course. 

Since assuming the duties of presi 
dent he has further demonstrated his 
ability. Under his guidance the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life has continued to ex- 
pand. The past year just fell short of 
the greatest in the history of the com- 
pany by about 8%. Final figures for 
the year show that the company paid 
for $40,523,960 of new insurance. 

Field Men’s Tribute 

In honor of President Talbot’s forty 
years of service, a sixty-day contest 
November 1 to December 31—was held 
by the members of the company’s field 
force. Prizes were offered for the agent 
who reported the greatest volume of 
business and for the agent who insured 
the greatest number of lives. In addi- 
tion, a medal, commemorating the Tal- 
bot anniversary, was awarded to each 
agent who reported $40,000 of new busi- 
ness during the sixty-day period; to 
every agent placing new insurance on 
ten or more lives, and to every manager 
whose agency fulfilled its allotment for 
November and December. 

P. J. Grogan, of Johnstown, Pa., pro- 
duced the greatest volume of business, 
$238,000, and S. H. Gettis, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., insured forty-six lives, the 
greatest number insured by any one 
agent in the campaign. These two men 
were the special guests of the company 
at the anniversary dinner. 

Frank H. Sykes, manager of agencies, 





told what great work the men in field 
did during the campaign for business 


in honor of President Talbot. The 
genial and popular agency manager 


made a strong address and spoke feel- 
ingly of his esteem and affection for 
the company’s president. Mr. Sykes 
presented to President Talbot the tri- 
bute of the field force—$10,679,000 of 
new insurance. This production broke 
all records for any two months’ period. 
Donaldson and Wallis Speak 

Thomas B. Donaldson, insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania and _ presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, madc a decided 
hit with his brief but witty speech. He 
spoke in his customary hurried fashion, 
interpolating a funny story or a typical 
Donaldson witticism, and then hastened 
away to address another gathering in 
the city. One of his best jokes drew a 
big laugh. 

In the B. V. D. days (now that doesn’t 
mean what you think it does, it means 
in the “Before-Volstead-Days” )—— 

F. A. Wallis, former Commissioner 
of Immigration, and manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Greater New 
York, delivered the address of the even- 
ing. Mr. Wallis spoke feelingly of Pres- 
ident Talbot’s great service to the 
Fidelity and he paid him a glowing tri- 
bute by the beauty of his speech. In 
speaking of Mr. Talbot he said: 

“He is a man, in the very prime of 
his manhood, who has reached the very 
highest rank which his company can 
bestow. He has made, wisely and well, 
use of his opportunities and he is an 
honor to the profession of life insur- 
ance. His company is that which 
originated the wonderful inccme policy, 
the disability clause, and the double 
disability clause. The Fidelity has 
helped to shape practically every com- 
pany’s policies.” 

Mr. Wallis stated that his agency 
force sent to the home office 215,000 
applications for $1,205,000 of business 
during the campaign. He firmly be- 
lieves that only the highest type of 
man should be allowed to direct a life 
insurance company, and that only the 
highest type should be allowed to rep- 
resent it. 

Vice-President F. X. Quinn, who 
proved to be a capable and entertaining 
toastmaster, paid his associate many a 
compliment. He said, among other 
things, that Mr. Talbot’s career should 


—— 





be an inspiration to everyone in the 
insurance business. Mr. Quinn spcko 
proudly of the long list of employes who 
have served so long with the Videlity. 

Dr. J. W. Kirgan, of Cincinnati, who 
is president of the Fidelity Managers’ 
Association, presented Mr. Talbot with 
a huge basket of roses as a tribute of 
the esteem and affection from the Fidel- 
ity managers. Professor J. D. Mahoney, 
ot the publicity staff, made a fitting 
presentation of a large leather-covered, 
gold-edged book containing messages of 
congratulation and _ felicitation from 
practically everyone connected with 
the company. 

President Talbot brought the banquet 
to a close when he responded feelingly 
to all the splendid tributes which he 
received during the course of the even- 
ing. He reminisced for a while, enter- 
taining his hearers with interesting de- 
tails of the early days of the Fidelity. 
He congratulated the men in the field 
for their wonderful work during the 
campaign, and called upon them to give 
him their advice and gounsel in the 
days to come. 


RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Federal 
Union Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati the following officers were re- 
elected: EF. M. Peters, president; G. 
F. Schott, O. K. Jones, C. C. Williams, 
vice-presidents; C. Slough, secretary; 
D. W. Craig, medical director and D. 
Lorbach, general attorney. The ad- 
mitted assets of the company now ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, and the insurance in 
force igs $21,000,000. 

DE BOLT SUCCEEDS GALT 

Roy Leighton De Bolt, of Chicago, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies for the Pacific Coast territory 
of the Metropolitan Life. He succeeds 
Kdward G. Galt, who resigned that posi- 
tion, but wili continue with the com- 
pany on the coast. Mr. De Bolt for- 
merly lived on the coast. 





WANT AN INVESTIGATION 
A bill has been introduced in the 
New Jersey Legislature for an investi- 
gation of life insurance companies. 





NINE YEARS OLD 
“The Equiowa,” the informative 
house organ of the Equitable of lowa, is 
nine years old. 





Incorporated 1851 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


| JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agerticies 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
since 1878. 








AGENCY CO- 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. ‘This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 


Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $203,000,000. 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


OPERATION 


Faithfully serving insurers 











Annual Sickness Cost 
Is. $1,100,000,000 


3,000,000 WORKERS ILL 
Dr. Welis Presents Important Facts 
Concerning Health of Nation; Pre- 
ventive Measures Essential 

Dr. Franklin C. Wells, medical di- 
rector of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, speaking at Huntington, W. Va., 
said that there are in the United States 
1.500,000 people constantly sick with 
preventable diseases and 8,000,000 men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five are physically or mentally sub- 
normal; that, while most of our people 
are born with good health, we have but 
a short way to go before we are ex- 
posed without or within to some agency 
of destruction. 

It is true that there are approximate- 
ly 3,000,000 persons in the United States 
suffering from some form of sickness, 
of whom 1,100,000 are in the working 
or productive period of life, three- 
quarters being actual workers who must 
lose at least seven hundred dollars per 
year, which aggregates $550,000,000. 
The expense of medicine, medical atten- 
tion, hospitals, extra food, ete., at least 
equals this in amount. Thus we have 
a total cost of illness amounting to 
$1,100,000,000, at least one-half of which 
is preventabie. 

The sick man is a burden to the com- 
munity, while the well man is an asset. 
One man on the job is worth two in 
the hospital. Out of every hundred 
who are twenty-five years old today, 
thirty-six will be dead at sixty-five; 
fifty-three dependent upon relatives and 
charity; six self-supporting and only five 
well off. 

It has been shown that of families 
dependent upon charity seventy-seven 
per cent of the members were physical- 
ly unfit and a recent, study by the 
United States Government estimates 
that seventy-five per cent of the school 
children of this country are burdened 
with physical impairments that are 
seriously interfering with their mental 
development. The health of the young 
men of this country forcibly illustrated 
this fact when a third of those called 
to the colors in time of war were re- 
jected for military service as not meet- 
ing the physical standards of army and 
navy. ‘ 

What America will be in future years 
to come depends largely on the boys 
and girls of today. The tremendous 
annual crime bill of America is largely 
due to disease and déseased conditions. 
A dollar of prevention would save 
many dollars of crime tax. 

Our feeble minded and insane cost 
us many millions of dollars a year 
and this added to the cost of crime 
makes a per capita tax estimated at 
nine dollars per year for every man, 
woman and child in the United States; 
fo say nothing of bad housing and bad 
living conditions. 

One dollar of prevention along these 
lines would save the tax payers mil- 
lions of dollars in crime, disease and 
insanity. If the growing of two blades 
of grass where but one grew before 
is good philosophy, the saving of health 
and human life, the making stronger 
and more abiding the foundations of 
home and state is better philosophy. 





Aetna Pamphlets 
Warn Motorists 


OWNERS CAUSE HIGH RATES 


Through Their Own Carelessness and 
Indifference Are Costs Absurd 
and Accidents Plentiful 

Knowledge is not power unless trans- 
lated into action. The Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies are capitalizing the 


_ general and indisputable information 


that the automobile owning public is 
directly responsible for an enormous 
percentage of the fire, theft and lia- 
bility losses by issuing two timely pub- 
lications for distribution among their 
assured and prospective policyholders. 
One is entitled “Who Pays When a 
Car is Stolen?” There is only a single 
answer, the public. 

For 1921 underwriting it could almost 
be believed thai the insurance com- 
panies form the treasury from which 
payments are drawn but eventually 
rate adjustmenis will attract premiums 
to balance these immediate losses for 
the companies surviving this trying 
period. In the end the public bears 
the burden of insurance losses through 
the medium of premiums, and the in- 
creasing or reduction of those insur- 
ance charges is not dependent upon the 
whims er dogmatic rulings of the under- 
writers but upon the degree of care 
or carelessness displayed by automo- 
hile owners in the aggregate. Each in- 
dividual owner is as much a part o° 
that aggregate, totaling millions, as 
any other person. 

The second pamphlet of the Aetna, 
headed “The Motor Car is Seldom 
Careless,” exhorts automobile drivers 
to be less reckless and less inconsid- 
erate of human life. Utter heedlegs- 
ness of the rights of pedestrians and 
other motorists upon the public high- 
ways is the prime and outstanding 
cause of the thousands of deaths and 
serious injuries resulting from motor 
car accidents. The Aetna booklets are 
effective and carry home the thought 
that better automobile conditions and 
lower insurance rates must await im- 
provements in the character of modern 
day motorists. They will not come be- 
fore then. 











Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY ? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











In the latest issue of “The Aetna- 
Izer” there appears the following on 
conditions as they exist today: 


“Co-operation on the part of automo- 
bile owners will automatically bring 
about a solution of most of the prob- 
lems that now confront automobile un- 
derwriters. The gravity of the present 
situation has been brought about, not 
by the automobile underwriters, but, to 
an extent that can and should be rem- 
edied, by the carelessness and thought- 
Iessness of the automobiling public. 
There is bound to be an improvement 
in the situation just as soon as auto- 
mobile owners generally are made to 
realize that the'r’ interests and those 
of the automobile underwriter are iden- 
tical. 

“In approaching the problem of 
bringing about an era of better motor- 
ing conditions, too much stress cannot 
be laid upon this fact—-that both auto- 
mobile owner and underwriter should 
be working together for the same end, 
Anything that the moftor’st can do to 
foil the automobile th‘ef and to elimi- 
nate accidents by a more strict ob- 
cervance of all the rules of safety is 
a distince contribution to public wel- 
fare. It is also plainly in the interests 
of the motoring fraternity to do all it 
can to bring about better motoring con- 
ditions. 

“How can the co-oneration of auto- 
mobile owners be solicited and brought 
to bear on the situation as a positive 
force for the good of all concerned? 
Publicity has corrected many evils. By 
a frank statement of the case and a 
direct anpeal to the motorict, as a 
good citizen. to do his part in correct- 
ing the evils that, for the most part, 
have their origin in tho carelessness, 
thoughtlessness and short-sightednoss 
of automobile owners, the Aetna T.ife 
and affiliated comnanies believe that 
definite results can and will be accom- 
plished. 

“It is hardly an exaggeration to hold 
that every automobile accident is pre- 
ventable or avoidable or hoth. Never- 
theless, the daily sJauehter thronsh 
automobile accidents continues all over 
the country. This affects all motorists 
adversely. It keeps the rates for per- 
sonal injurv and property damage lia- 
hilitvy insurance up. just as the high 
theft ratio keeps the rates for theft 
insurance up.” 





1867 


Insurance 


Address: 





EQUITABLE LIFE 


OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934.616.49 
Admitted Assets ..................$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 
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68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Home Office, Des Moines 


1922 


Company 
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34.7% 











SELLING INSURANCE 


By R. O. MILES, Los Angeles 











Many years ago a superintendent of 
agencies of a large Eastern company 
made an analysis of underwriting con- 
ditions in every state or group of states 
in the country. He would not allow 
his name to be used, but this is what 
he had to say of the Pacific Coast, par- 
ticularly California. He called it the 
“one application” territory. He _ ex- 
plained that he meant on the Coast 
were hundreds of men who needed just 
a little extra money upon which to 
live and that they all had contracts 
with some company and that they wrote 
one or two applications a year, and that 
this made it very discouraging for the 
full time, serious minded agent. 

I wish to say that this is decidedly 
an exaggeration. 

Conditions on the Pacific Coast for 
the writing of life insurance are very 
much the same as they are anywhere 
else in the country, taking into con- 
sideration population and the wealth 
of the particular sections. 

All any man anywhere has to do to 
be successful is to thoroughly under- 
stand the life insurance business, mas- 
ter the principles of salesmanship and 
work hard. 

Personally, I find the subject of in- 
heritance taxes the most potent selling 
argument on the Pacific Coast. 

Then, too, we have out here to a 
greater. degree than you have in the 
East what I call manageable property— 
for example great orchards. Such prop- 
erty is worth from 30 to 50% less after 
the owner's death, and [ sell insurance 
to replace that loss. The reason that 
such property is valued at so much 
less after the death of the owner is 
because it is usually subdivided and 
sold in small parcels and nearly always 
at a great sacrifice. This is perhaps 
a thought which can be worked out in 
many other lines to the advantage of 
the life underwriter. 

In the East or Middle West, I never 
wrote much in excess of half a million 
a year, but during the last six months 
or up to the end of June, 1921, my pure- 
ly personal business (life insurance) 
amounted to over $600,000 as well as 
considerable business written upon ac: 
cident and non-cancellable disability 
lines. My premiums averaged nearly 
$47 per thousand, while my average 
in the East was very much less than 
this. I mention this because it shows 
what occurs when following ‘or rather 
pushing business to cover inheritance 
taxes. Such men are usually well in 
the fifties and therefore an agent’s pre- 
miums will average high. 

If I have any future success it will 
be partly because I have associated 
myself with a man who is a genius at 
the scrambling and unscrambling of 
facts and conditions pertaining to worth 
while insurable men. If any agent any- 
where East, North. South or West as: 
sociates himself with such a man and 
knows his business he cannot help but 
be successful. 
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Equitable Managers 
In Three Days’ Meeting 


GET NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





Selection of Salesmen, Future of Busi- 
ness and How to Start Selling, 
Title of Volumes 





General agents and agency managers 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety are in a three days’ conference 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania this week 
with 150 delegates in attendance. The 
session started on Wednesday morning. 

The feeling among the field managers 
is that more life insurance will be 
written in 1922 than was secured in 
1921. This belief is strengthened by 
the fact that the Equitable’s new busi- 
ness has shown an increase during the 
past two months over that of the cor- 
responding months of 1920. 

The big feaiure of the convention 
was the distribution among the agents 
of important new books on salesman- 
ship which formed a basis of discus- 
sion. The Equitable executives include 
some of the best sales experts in the 
United States, men who are noted for 
their originality and helpfulness and 
the new books contain a number of 
unusual ideas which should prove most 
effective in the field. 

The first of these books is a loose-leaf 
proposition of fifty pages bound in limp 
leather having to do with the selection 
of salesmen. This is for use by man- 
agers and district managers in present- 
ing the possibilities of life underwrit- 
ing to prospective agents and, showing 
by facts and figures how great are the 
opportunities in life insurance work, 
particularly with the Equitable. Only 
600 copies of this book have been 
printed and they are all numbered and 
charged to the man receiving them and 
must be returned on request. The book 
was prepared by the personnel and re- 
search committee under the direction 
of Dr. John A. Stevenson, one of the 
vice-presidents. 

A companion book to the above is 
a handsome brochure entitled “Your 
Future” which further sets forth the 
advantages of the business and which 
can be presented to likely prospects 
for their study. But it must be re 
turned to the manager. This brochure 
measures 9 x 12, is handsomely printed, 
and does justice to the bigness of the 
business and the protection of life 
underwriting. 

The third book is entitled ‘How 
to Start Selling” and is designed to 
inusre the success of the new agent 
by starting him right. It comprises 112 
pages and is undoubtedly one of the 
most valuable helps that has been 
placed in the hands of agents by any 
company. This book is issued with the 
idea that if the agent can be safely 
carried through the first sixty days 
his success is practically assured. 

All of this is in line with the policy 
of the Equitable in adding considerably 
to its equipment for the training and 
education of agents. 

The conference was opened by Pres:- 
dent W. A. Day, who read a statement 
of the Equitable’s record for 1921. He 
was followed by other officers and by 
a number of managers. 

Summed up, the conference is in 
the nature of a family discussion of 
the business outlook for 1922, plans for 
more effective cultivation of territory, 
a better selection of agents, and more 
careful training and education after 
thev are secured. The Society’s regn- 
lar business of 1921 (90% of 1920) indi- 
cates that the training and educational 
work of the past few years is of dis- 
tinct advantage to agents, particularlv 
when industrial conditions are not of 

the best. In other words, it gives them 
more stamina and backbone and enables 
them to sell in bad times as well as 
i, conditions are especially favor- 
able, 


ARTICLE BY BLACKBURN 





Tells Cincinnati “Enquirer” About 
Stability of Insurance; Signifi- 
cance of Loss Lines 





Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary and 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, wrote an interesting article in 
the “Cincinnati Enquirer” this month 
on the Stability of Life Insurance. Four 
interesting paragraphs from the article 
follow: 

“When a man dies another takes his 
place. In the economy of human life, 
death merely is the fruition of life. 
Death is not a property loss. In both 
these instances there is only a partial 
or complete recoupment to the indi- 
vidual policyholder. 

“The loss of time and the destruc- 
tion of physical property are losses 
to the communily which it is impos- 
sible to restore and for which com- 
pensation to such community is impos- 
sible. 

“The distinctive characteristic of the 
life insurance contract is its power to 
extend his estate beyond the life of 
the policyholder, and maintain its in- 
tegrity, in spite of the certainty of 
death. 

“It differs from every other form of 
indemnity, because it is assurance 
against the happening of a contingency 
certain to occur. A fire or accident 
policy may mature as a claim or may 
not. These forms of indemnity are 
based upon the probabilities of acci- 
dents, and the premiums are calcu- 
lated from the averages of experience.” 





JOHN WEBB DEAD 
John Webb, superintendent of a Long 
Island district for The Prudential. and 
who had been with that company for 
thirty years, died of paralysis a few 
days ago. 





Roy H. Urquhart and Robert R. Hell- 
yer have opened offices at 100 William 
street, under the name of Urquhart & 
Hellyer. 


HOLD SECTIONAL MEETINGS 





Connecticut General’s Managerial Repre- 
sentatives Hold Sessions in East and 
West; Company Officers Present 





The Connecticut Mutual Life has just 
concluded two important general agents’ 
conferences. The first of these meet- 
ings was held at the Hotel Belvedere, 
Baltimore, Md., on January 4, 5 and 6. 
This meeting was attended by the Com- 
pany’s eastern general agents. The 
second meeting was held in a western 
city on January 9, 10 and 11, at which 
were in attendance the general agents 
of the west and middle west. These 
conferences held at the beginning of 
the year are designed primarily for an- 
nouncing plans and for a general inter- 
change of ideas on agency building, the 
training of and service to agents so 
essential in aiding the Company’s gen- 
eral agents in their problems. 

Both meetings were eminently suc- 
cessful, a spirit of enthusiasm and gen- 
eral optimism prevailing. President 
Henry S. Robinson was in attendance 
during the first day of each meeting 
and addressed the men, reviewing the 
Company’s splendid year just closed 
and outlining plans for the ensuing 
year. Secretary J. H. Greene and 
Superintendent of Agencies H. H. 
Steiner also addressed the meeting 
which was then thrown open to the 
general agents for informal discussions. 





JOINED BY BASEBALL CAPTAIN 

The L’Hommedieu-Gasser agency, 
Madison, Wis., has changed its name 
to the Gasser-Fox agency. O. C. Fox, 


captain of the 1917 University of Wis-. 


consin baseball team, became a mem- 
ber of the firm eight weeks ago. He 
has been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness in Madison since his graduation 
from the university. A. P. Gasser, 
senior member, has been identified with 
the Madison insurance field for ten 
years. 

The agency represents the Hartford 
Fire, Travelers and several other com- 
panies. 








AS THE BieL 


‘We Are Going Forward”’ 





Life 
Accident 
Health 


Group 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 








There is room in our organization for well equipped leaders. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Address Dept. E 











This is our slogan for the 
months ahead in 1922. 


The Expansion Program, of 
this, “the fastest growing big 
Life Insurance Company in 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Pelisies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











America,” is rapidly devel- 
oping. 


There are many interesting 
factors which have made pos- 
sible our achievement. Send 
for “Company Booklet,” it 
tells the story. 


Home Office 








Saint Louis, Mo. 











J. H. HIGGINS RESIGNS 





Vice-President of “National Under- 
writer”; With That Paper for 
Eighteen Years 





J. Homer Higgins, vice-president of 
the National Underwriter Company. 
and for the past eighteen years con- 
nected with the publication of that 
name, announces his resignation as of 
January 1. For several years he has 


wished to be relieved of road work 
so he could give more attention to per- 
sonal affairs and have more time at 
home. His early insurance training 
was in local agency and field work. Mr. 
Higgins had held a unique position in 
insurance journalism and one of pe- 
culiarly constructive influence. In the 
eighteen years that he has been with 
the “National Underwriter,” he hag 
seen wonderful progress in his line and 
he has had no small part in putting 
insurance journalism on a basis of re- 
spected and valued service. He has 
always sought business along lines 
which have been for the development 
and growth of the companies with which 
he has done business. 

While he does not announce plans for 
the future, it is to be hoped that he 
will preserve his contact with the busi- 
ness in some way. East and West. 
there are few men in the business of 
a wider acquaintance. Mr. Higgins’s 
home is at Dayton, Ohio. 





TWO PARTNERS FOR MILL 


Charles D. Mill, Kansas City, oldest 
general agent in point of service of the 
New England Mutual, has taken into 
full partnership W. Frank Gentry and 
Karl B. Mill, his son. The new firm 
is Mill, Gentry & Mill. Forty years 
ago Charles D. Mill was cashier of the 
Chicago agency of the company. 





NEW ENGLAND’S YEAR 

The New England Mutual Life paid 
for $82.072,020 last year. Its mortality 
ratio of actual to expected was 44.5%. 
Its insurance in force is $609,415,082, 
a gain of $48,641,846. 

In a statement to the field force the 
Company savs: “Let us cross the 
threshold of the New Year stronger in 
courage and more determined in pur- 
pose to make it the best that we have 
ever lived—in all essentials that give 
permanence, security and service.” 





SUE COMPANY 


Hoppe & Thomson. 277 Broadway, 
have brought action against the Man- 
hattan Life, based on a controversv 
crowing out of a contract Hoppe & 
Thomson had with the Security Mutual. 





Over in England there is a Salvation 
Army Assurance Society which works 
without capital and which has been in 
operation since 1867. It does both in- 
dustrial and ordinary business. The 
Society last year wrote £2,345,000 of 
new business, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















The insuring public does 
Effective not yet realize the readi- 
Trust ness and facilities of the 
Agreement insurance company to act 

as trustee in the distribu- 
tion of an insurance estate, says the 
“Connecticut General.” This advantage 
once communicated to a prospect fre- 
quently proves of predominating influ- 
ence, 

One of its agents in November ap- 
proached G, H. L. upon the subject of 
$100,000 of insurance. In conversation 
with the prospect he gained an outline 
of the purposes to which G. H. L. would 
likely put the proceeds if induced to 
take out the insurance. He immediate- 
ly communicated with the legal depart- 
ment of the company and had drawn up 
a special trust agreement embodying 
substantially the following points: 

A life income to the wife of the in- 
sured as long as she lived, to be payable 
monthly, first payment one month after 
receipt of due proofs of death of the 
insured. 

Following the death of the wife this 
income was to be paid to the insured’s 
grandson as long as he lived, with the 
provision that upon his arrival at the 
age of thirty years this beneficiary 
should have the option of withdrawing 
the principal amount in a lump sum. 

If the wife of the insured was the last 
survivor the principal amount at her 
death should be paid unto the estate 
of the insured; if the grandson was the 
last survivor, and had not withdrawn 
the principal amount, such amount at 
his death to be paid his estate. 

It was very patent from the immedi- 
ate response which this evoked from 
the insured that he was greatly sur- 
prised at the simple solution of what 
in his mind constituted quite a problem. 
He was spared the difficulties of select- 
ing and segregating the best securities 
to constitute the trust fund and like- 
wise the detail and expense incidental 
to the preparation of the trust deed. 

This insured carries nearly half a 
million dollars of insurance and has 
stated that if possible he will incorpor- 
ate this form of settlement in all his 
policies. 

TRAVELERS FIGURES 

Correct Travelers figures for 1921 
follow: 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


Over 
New Life Insurance paid for.$474,600,000 
Paid Life Premiums....... 40,700,000 
Paid Acci. & Health Prem’s 9,800,000 
Paid Compensation and Lia- 
bility Premiums ........ 32,300,000 
Total Premium Income..... 82,900,000 
MR b6S 5 bios Sake eee 4,900,000 
ROMA: SMCOMID: Sodicsscnscciie 92,200,000 
tiers ibuskwehsaas 6,100,000 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
Over 


Total Premium Income....$ 8,000,000 


OCR THOOMNE 66 ois onic cecs cs 8,300,000 
Both Companies 
Over 
Total Premium Income..... $ 90,900,000 
SEM ns tin rcistwnatee mackie. 4,900,000 
Total Income ........ +. +. $100,500,000 
EE se ormoucanbebuue chicos. 6,300,000 





APPOINT JAMES B. O’BRIEN 

James B. O’Brien has been appointed 
feneral agent of the Berkshire Life for 
Eastern New York, with headquarters 
at 437 Main street, Schenectady. Dis- 
cussing the appointment, President 
Wyman. said: 

“Mr, O’Brien has had a wide experi- 
ence in the life insurance business and 
comes to us highly recommended ag 
one worthy of fullest confidence.” 


Nothing in this world can 

No keep down a man who be- 
Use for lieves in himself. Feel that 
Quitter you are somebody and that 
you are going to be a better 
somebody tomorrow than you are to- 
day. It is absolutely necessary that you 
think well of and believe in yourself if 
you would have others think well of 
you, says the Equitable of Washington. 


You cannot win out in the battle of 
life by depending on some other man 
or men’s gray matter. It is true that 
others can and will help you, but you 
must first show a disposition to help 
yourself. You must marshal your own 
forces, school and drill them as a gen- 
eral does his troops, be courageous and 
never say quit. 

Every one has among.his acquaint- 
ances some man who believes in him- 
self and who shows it in every move 
and act. Now, you will agree with me 
that whatever he may be, he is no quit- 
ter. He is a man always on the job; if 
adversity overtakes him, he _ simply 
closes his mouth, grits his teeth and 
fights the harder. 


PRAISE FROM PROF. RIEGEL 
Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1922. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

[ want to express my appreciation 
of some of the very excellent articles 
which have appeared in your paper 
during the past year. I refer especial- 
ly to their educational value, and have 
long had the feeling that many men 
in the insurance business could obtain 
a vast amount of instruction by' devot- 
ing an hour each week to reading a 
good insurance journal. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Riegel, Professor of 
Insurance and Statistics. 

















Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST~-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


Assets 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 














NOT OBJECTIONABLE 





Finding of District of Columbia Under- 
writers Who Investigated Bank 
Savings Plan 





At a meeting last night of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Underwriters’ 
Association the executive committee 
reported that, on instructions from the 
association it had investigated the op- 
eration of the Insured Savings Plan in 
Washington and found nothing un- 
ethical or improper in the plan as 
operated here. The committee further 
recommended that the association take 
no action at all in the matter either 
of condemnation or commendation. On 
motion the report of the executive com- 
mittee was unanimously accepted and 
passed by the association. 


COMPLETE THE CIRCLE 

“Complete the Circle” is the advice 
of The Prudential to agents who start 
with a small policy and then do not 
finish. The Prudential’s home office 
paper tells of an agent who got the 
entree to a house by politeness in hold- 
ing open a door. He wrote a ten cent 
application, and kept right after the 
family until these policies developed: 
$10,000, 20 payment; $30,000, 15 pay- 
ment; $60,000, monthly income. This 
agent showed that the circle could be 
completed when he thus wrote $100,000 
in one family. 








“Fair Play for the Fair Sex” is the 
title of a new pamphlet of the Inter- 
national Life. 


ae 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 





Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Str-et, New York 





























BROOKLYN AGENCY MEETING 





Paul Alexander, Manager Guardian Life, 
Entertains at First Annual Ban- 
quet Last Week 





The Brooklyn Agency of the Guar- 
dian Life of America held its first an- 
nual banquet at the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brooklyn last week. Paul 
Alexander, manager of the office, acted 
as toastmaster. Honorable Franklin 
Taylor, Justice of the County Court, 
delivered the address of welcome to 
the officers of the Guardian Life who 
attended the affair. The Brooklyn 
Agency was one of the leading agencies 
of the Guardian Life for 1921. 

After the address of welcome there 
were speeches by a number of prominent 
men including James A. McLain, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies; Dr. 
Charles B. Piper, medical director; F. 
W. Devereux, manager at Albany—Mr. 
Alexander was responsible for Mr. De- 
vereux engaging in the insurance busi- 
ness and started him with the Guardian 
three years ago; Captain E. P. Dal- 
masse and Dr. John Ferguson, of the 
Board of Education. 

Among those present were Dr. Ar- 
thur C. Holzman, Dr. Max Resnicoff, 
Dr. Harry Feldman, Mrs. Paul Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Vilma Heydeman, Miss 
Lena Bischoff, Harry M. Wolf, Arnold 
Munnich, Leon Alexander, Felix Gold- 
smith, Thomas F. Murphy, William 5. 
Berres, Morris Slotnik, Julius G. Lowen- 
berg, Emanuel Sonnenschein, Arthur L. 
Diederich, Lester Smith, Louis W. 
Cheney, Louis Goodman, James J. 
O’Reilly, Anthony Varone. 





The C. B. & H. M. Taylor General 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life wrote $1,013,000 in December. 
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Dryden Discusses 
Prudential’s Record 


TOPPING MORE THAN BILLION 





Business Depression Earlier in Year 
Made Feat All More Noteworthy; 
Bright Future 





One Billion, One Hundred Million. It 
takes a lot of imagination to appreciate 
the significance of those figures, the 
writings of The Prudential for 1921. It 
is only a few years since annual ap- 
propriations of Congress reached those 
figures. Of course, we have had billion 
dollar congresses multiplied several 
times in the last few years. The first 
time this galaxy of figures was used 
in connection with insurance produc- 
tion was when the Metropolitan Life 
and The Prudential both passed that 
figure in production in 1920. Now the 
figures for 1921 are beginning to come 
in and notwithstanding the great record 
achieved by life insurance companies 
in 1920 some few of them are passing 
the mark set for that year in their 
1921 production. 

Last week in the columns of this 
paper the figures of The Prudential for 
1921 were brieily stated as being more 
than $1,100,000,000 paid for insurance, 
which represented a gain of more than 
$100,000,000 over 1920; that the insur- 
ance in force in The Prudential had 
reached the total of $5,600,000,000 and 
that its payments to policyholders dur- 
ing 1921 amounted to over $68,000,000. 

The total payments to policyholders 
by The Prudential since organization 
amount to over $748,000,000. In the 
figures presented above one sees a 
highly developed organization function- 
ing in a manner meriting the warmest 
commendation. 


Letter to Agency Force 

In a letter to the field force of The 
Prudential under date of December 20, 
1921, President Forrest F. Dryden, 
speaking of the new record which had 
been brought about under circumstan- 
ces admittedly less favorable than those 
of past years, said the achievement 
gives new proof that there are other 
considerations which have grea‘er 
weight in determining results than the 
pendulum swings of general business 
conditions. Continuing President Dry- 
den said: 

“Foremost among these we are glad 
to gratefully acknowledge the continu- 
ally increased confidence and good will 
of our policyholderg and the insurance 
public and their growing understand- 
ing and appreciation of our way of 
Coing business. 

“This confidence has been strength- 
ened by total payments to the insured 
or their beneficiaries exceeding those 
of the previous year, including notice- 
able increases in maturing endowments 
and disability settlements. The aggre- 
gate of dividends distributed to policy- 
holders was larger than ever in the 
past and we have been particularly 
happy to announce even better divi- 
dends for the coming year. On the 
ordinary policies dividends for 1922 
have been granted on a basis equal to 
the full scale in force prior to the 
reductions necessitated by the war and 
the influenza epidemic, and on the in- 
dustrial policies we have been able to 
put our dividends on a generally in- 
creased scale. 

“The average earnings of field men 
of all ranks were again increased by 
4 substantial sum. ‘The percentage of 
men leaving the service was very much 
lower than ever before and we have 
been able to aid the emnlovment. situa- 
tion by adding materially to our staff 
m the past few months.” 


1922 Outlook 
Looking into 1922 President Dryden 
said to The Eastern Underwriter that 
Prudential representatives throughout 
the United States are naturally familiar 
With local 


industrial conditions, be- 


cause they come into frequent contact 
with millions of policyholders, both 
employers and employes. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that they are generally 
optimistic and are confident that satis- 
factory results will be secured during 
1922. This confidence is no doubt based 
in part upon their accomplishments in 
1921, which was admittedly a period 
involving many readjustments in busi- 
ness and financial affairs. 

Mr. Dryden further stated that fun- 
damental financial conditions have 
greatly improved. Government reports 
show that unemployment is diminish- 
ing, and he has every confidence that 
the American people will build as solid 
and substantial a business structure in 
the future as in the past. 

It is noteworthy that the representa- 
tives of this great company benefited 
by the momentum established during 
1920 when records were smashed by 
life insurance companies on all hands. 
The work of a life insurance agent 
today is quite different from what it 
was in the not distant long ago. In 
this connection The Prudential, in the 
current issue of its “Weekly Record,” 
Savs: 

“There are many who remember 
when the life insurance man was about 
as welcome as the lightning-rod agent, 
but his work then as now was that 
of a public benefactor, and today his 
advice is eagerly sought, for the life 
insurance agent occupies an important 
position in the busy world of business. 

“Our figures for 1921 foretell greater 
accomplishments, greater public useful- 
ness. The individual cost of living has 
increased over what it was a few years 
ago and hundreds of thousands of our 
insured are yet underinsured. Millions 
carry no insurance whatever. Loyalty 
to our fellow citizens demands a wider 
expansion of Prudential service, that 
we may reach those whose neglect of 
an all-important duty might place the 
future of their families in peril.” 

Predicting even a_ greater record 
during 1922, The Prudential asks from 
each man connected with the company 
the “most and the best.” 


COMPANY REDUCES PREMIUMS 
Federal Union Life Votes Reduction of 
Four Per Cent on Certain 
Classes of Policies 





The board of directors of the Federal 
Union Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have voted a reduction 
of four per cent on future premiums 
on all policies issued in 1916 or prior 
thereto, which, according to their 
terms, provide for the payment of less 
than twenty years’ premiums. One of 
the classes in the policy contracts of 
this company states that “the premium 
rates for this insurance shall not. be 
increased but the company may reduce 
such rates whenever and as often as 
the directors may elect. Such premium 
reduction, once made, shall be perman- 
ent,” 

Frank M. Peters, president of the 
Federal Union Life, says: “The ap- 
parent liberality of this practice has 
caused some skepticism as to whether 
the company would ever make actual 
reductions in premiums on old policies, 
but the present announcement brings 
into reality the theory which has been 
preached.” Ags an example of the effect 
of tha reduction, the rate on a 10 nav- 
ment life policy at age 25 is now $38.91, 
whereas the original premium waa 
$40.53. 

According to the terms of the pro- 
vision, premiums thus reduced can 
never be increased, even back to their 
original amount but, of course, may be 
further reduced from time to time. 
The manner in which The Federal 
Union is protected in guaranteeing the 
reduction to be permanent is that when- 
ever the reduction in any case causes 
the net amount paid to be lower than 
the net premium at that particular age 
and kind of policy, the company will 
maintain a contingent reserve eqauival- 
ent to the discounted value of that 
portion of the future premiums which 
it will not collect, 

















THE COMPANY OF 
SUCCESSFUL 


SALESMEN— 

















SELLS CORPORATE POLICIES 





A Letter Used by Equitable Life As- 
surance Society Has Had 
Good Results 





To interest corporations in the Equit- 
able Society’s corporate policy this 
letter is used: 

“Tf one of your chief executives 
should die, would your organization be 
able to continue its activities without 
diminution of its good-will, credit or 
commercial strength? 

“Without making it necessary to 
answer this question suddenly when 
the contingency arises—and probably 
with a negative answer—business in- 
surance will answer it in advance by 
providing cash to act as a stabilizer. 

“When the success of a corporation 
is determined by the business genius 
and executive ability of its officers, a 
death very naturally causes a distinct 
loss. Business insurance acts as a 
shock absorber and enables the cor- 
poration to conduct its business in an 
efficient manner pending readjustment. 
Its credit remains unimpaired and a 
rearrangement of its affairs may be con- 
summated without any disturbing finan- 
cial influence which might otherwise 
exist. 

“I shall be pleased to submit our 
business insurance program designed to 
meet the needs of your corporation.” 


BOSTON FIGURES 

The “Standard” of Boston gives re- 
sults of some of the Boston general 
agencies: 

K. A. Luther, of the Aetna Life, did 
about $8,500,000 paid for. 

Paul F. Clark, of the John Hancock, 
reports nearly $3,000,000 from June 1 
to December 31 paid business. 

The paid business of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life agency was $4,826,368. 

F. E. DeGroat, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life. paid for more than 
$4,000,000. This agency wrote 847 ap- 
plications. 

Paul S. Burns, Mutual Life, paid for 
over $8,000,000. 

About $5,500,000 in the New England 
Mutual was paid for by Albert H. Curtis 
& Co. 

About $3,300,000 was written by Ham- 
mer & Sweet, of the Provident Life & 
Trust. 

The paid for business of S. D. Wy- 
man, of the Berkshire Life, was $1,264,- 
000. 

The Home Office agency of the New 
England Mutual paid for $5,883,929. 

Be an optimist: There is no luck 
for the man who gives his time to 
pushing the side lines. For that means 
growth; upbuilding. 


MAY MERGE !OWA LIFE 

It is probable that the Iowa Life of 
Waterloo will be merged with the In- 
ternational Life of Moline, Iil., within 
the next three months, if approval of 
the State insurance departments can 
be secured. The Iowa company has 
already been examined by the depart- 
ment with that end in view. Officers 
and others interested in the Interna- 


tional bought control of the Iowa sev- 
eral months ago, but the Waterloo 
company is being maintained as a sep- 
arate organization at present. Officers 
and directors of the International were 
in Iowa this past week looking after 
the interests of the Waterloo company. 





Let us help you each day to do a 
more diversified business. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
2WILL PAY THEM WELLJ 








to develop and hold theif business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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BANQUET COURTESY 

Some people who are most careful in 
observing social amenities think that 
such courtesy is not necessary in busi- 
ness organizations; and, therefore, while 
they would not accept an invitation to 
a private dinner at a home on the 
Avenue without notifying the host in 
advance they will ignore a business 
banquet invitation until the night of 
the dinner, when they show up. 

All of which leads up to a notice of 
the embarrassing situation in which the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York frequently finds itself. One hun- 
dred men will accept an invitation to 
its monthly dinner—always held at a 
club—and twice or three times that 
many may attend, thus setting the stew- 
ard’s arrangements at sixes and sevens. 

At the Drug and Chemical Club din- 
ner of the association this month 286 
members said they would attend, and 
400 crowded in at the last minute, much 
to the discomfort of everybody. It 
wasn’t fair to the organization, nor to 
the club. 

So the advice is given to members: 
if you intend attending the dinner, so 
advise Secretary Elton Bragg, 177 
Broadway, in plenty of time. 


NEW BOILER POLICY 


A new order asking boiler and engine 
fly wheel damage policies has just been 
issued by the Wisconsin insurance de- 
partment. The order reads: “Boiler 
and engine and fly wheel damage poli- 
cies which cover against loss sustained 
by the insured, by reason of his liability, 
on account of death or injury to any 
persons employed by him under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act cannot 
be written in this state as per our 
instructions of April 1 last. As a result 
of the hearing held before the board 
your attention is directed to the fact 
that all such policies issued on and 
after April 1, 1921, which include em- 
loyes coverage under the workmen’s 
compensation law must be endorsed 
without delay eliminating such cover. 
age.” 





Higher Parcel Post Rates 
Excessive losses under parcel post 
policies have caused doubling of rates 
in some instances on coupon books. 


The Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago has become a member of 
the Workmen's Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. A 


New Electric 
Coverage Explained 


POINTERS 








BROKERS RECEIVE 


Aetna’s Insurance Class Discusses 
Engine Breakdown and Electrical 
Machinery Cover 





That the brokers and agents in New 
York are keenly interested in the new 
and important electrical machinery 
cover and in engine breakdown insur- 
ance was clearly indicated on Monday 
when they filled to overflowing the 
lecture room of the Aetna offices at 
100 William street, where the class 
in insurance meets every other Mon- 
day at noon. EK. H. Morrill, Jr., man- 
ager of the brokerage and agency de- 
partment for the Aetna Life and affili- 
ated companies, introduced C. C. Perry, 
an engineer from the home office staff, 
and L. L. Richardson, one of the com- 
pany’s inspectors, and both of these 
men made interesting talks on the new 
coverage and inspection work. 

Mr. Perry explained that engine and 
electrical machinery insurance are 
fundamentally alike and that their 
policy forms are similar. The idea 
underlying them is a clause which cov- 
ers assured’s property that may be 
damaged by a breakdown. It also cov- 
ers any other property for damage to 
which assured may be liable. As is 
customary in this field of insurance, 
the usual inspection clause is written 
into the policy. In fact, practically 
all of the usual clauses are contained 
in the policies covering engine break- 
down and electrical machinery. 

“Engine insurance,” said Mr. Perry, 
“defines the thing which gives rise to 
the breakdown while running. It is 
accident insurance for engines, not 
health insurance.” He also pointed out 
a few exclusions: fire damage caused 
by fire or by breakdown caused by 
fire; damage caused by mere overheat- 
ing of bearings, and parts which wear 
out. Engine breakdown insurance pro- 
vides a very broad cover against break- 
down which is really accidental. In 
conjunction with this form of insur- 
ance loss of use is also sold. But the 
period of indemnity is short compared 
with similar coverage in the fire in- 
surance field. In engine breakdown the 
period is usually from 100 to 150 days, 
as the loss of production is generally 
eliminated within 100 days. For elec- 
trical machinery the period is about the 
same. 

Indemnity for personal injuries is pro- 
vided for both lines and excess liabil- 
ity is also written. The cases where 
assured may be responsible for injuries 
to twelve or more persons are fairly 
remote. The policy period is three 
years. Mr. Perry could recall but very 
few instances where this form of pro- 
tection had been demanded for a 
larger number. 

Electrical Machinery Cover 

Electrical machinery cover is a little 
broader than engine breakdown in that 
it provides cover against the breaking 
or burning out of any part of it. while 
installed or ready for use. It is de- 
signed to cover generators, motors and 
transformers, and starters, regulators, 
switch board equipment, and so forth 
have been added. 

Mr. Perry pointed out that the com- 
pany does not pay for the blowing of 
fuses or the replacement of fuses, nor 
for fire breakdowns. But it will pay 
for damage resulting from fire originat- 
ing in the machine. Fundamentally it 
is designed to pay for that which fire 
insurance does not cover. It is well to 
remember that this form of insurance 
does not pay for damage to machines 
which are not insured but which may 
be liable to damage from the same 
cause which affects insured machines. 

In electrical machinery cover the 
consequential loss is taken care of bv 
indorsements added to the policy. <A 


What Are Benefits of 
Engineering Service? 


SECOND ST. LOUIS CONTEST 


Local Club Announces Winners of Co- 
Insurance Contest; to Continue 
This Educational System 


Number 99, whose identity was still 
a mystery at the time when the re- 
wards were distributed, won first prize 
in the Co-Insurance Clause contest con- 
ducted by The Insurance Club of St. 
Louis for the best explanation of the 
purposes and uses of the co-insurance 
clause. The movement by St. Louis 
fire underwriters to have agents clearly 
understand the common clauses and 
provisions of fire insurance policies and 
to correct erroneous impressions con- 
veyed through misapprehensions to the 
public mind has attracted widespread 
attention and approval. 

There were eighteen papers submit- 
ted in the contest relative to the co- 
insurance subject. Many were of. ex- 
cellent calibre and the judges were 
pleased with the results of the contest. 
Arthur A. Joraschky, of the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Agency, won second 
prize and J. H. Eggert, of the J. R. 
Harkins Agency, third prize. <A gen 
eral notice has been sent out for the 
winner, Mr. “Number 99,” to make 
himself known. 

Simultaneous with the closing of the 
co-insurance contest another has been 
started on the topic of “Engineering 
Service.” The subject as prepared by 
the Insurance Club reads as follows: 
“What are the benefits to be derived 
from engineering service to the as- 
sured, the agent, and the insurance 
companies?” 

A committee of three has been an- 
pointed to pass upon the merits of the 
raners submitted, the contest closing 
February 6. 


Adam Brown, ninety-five years of age, 
established what is believed to he a 
record for continuous attendance at 
annual shareholders meetings, when for 
the sixty-fifth time he moved a vote 
of confidence in the executives of the 
Canada Life at the annual meeting of 
that company in Toronto last week. 
When it was suggested by President 
Cox, of the Canada Life, that Mr. 
Brown make his motion seated. the 
veteran scorned the idea and jumping 
to his feet rattled off a ten minute 
eulogy in which he said: “I got up 
at six o’clock as usual to attend this 
meeting and T see no reason why IT 
cannot stand to make my talk.” 

* % * 


W. F. Scott, agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life at Somerville, N. J., is 
scheduled to address the Employed 
30ys’ Brotherhood at Plainfield. N. J., 
on Tuesday evening, January 31. Mr 
Scott, who works through the office of 
Davy & Cornish, of Newark. eeneral 
egents of the Mutual Benefit Life, is a 
bighly interesting citizen. 


good point for the salesmen to remem- 
ber ‘in selling either electrical ma- 
chinery cover or engine breakdown is 
to talk in terms of cost per engine per 
day. Electrical machinery insurance 
has a big future, and the salesman who 
obtains an intelligent understanding of 
this new line will find plenty of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Richardson gave an interesting 
talk on inspection work in connection 
with engines. The assured who re- 
ceives the inspection service of any 
good company today is receiving some- 
thing that is very much worth-while. 
One of the most important aspects of 
inspection is the prevention of acci- 
dents. An inspector makes quarterly 
inspections of engines. Both running 
and standing inspections are made. The 
governing device on an engine is the 
most important. 
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H. 8S. NOLLEN 





President H. S. Nollen, of the Equit- 
able of Iowa, was recently appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Iowa 
Life Underwriters’ Association to make 
arrangements for the installation of a 
chair for the teaching of life insurance 
in either Drake University or Des 
Moines University. The school will be 
patterned after that of Carnegie Tech, 
Des Moines, as one of the most im- 
portant life insurance centers in the 
country, is an ideal location for such 
a school and will offer the very best 
in the way of inducements to prospec- 
tive life insurance men. 


Mrs. Bessie Parker Brueggeman, of 
St. Louis, has been appointed chairman 
of the United States Employees Com- 
pensation Commission by President 
Harding. Mrs. Brueggeman is the first 
woman to hold this important post. 

* * * 


Alva E, Stearn, a New York broker, 
who has been at 90 William street, 
announces the removal of his office 
to 130 William street. Associated with 


- Mr. Stearn are John M. Massey, Charles 


V. Goelz and M. Condon. 
* * * 


Walton L. Crocker, recently elected 
president of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, of Boston, and Louis F. Butler, 
president of the Travelers, of Hartford, 
were elected directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston at the annual 
meeting of that institution. The First 
National Bank of Boston is the largest 
banking institution in New England. 

ok + * 


J. D. Mills, of Mills & Honness, the 
popular Maiden Lane agents, left New 
York recently, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mills, on a pleasure jaunt which will 
take him to Chicago, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco. At the latter place Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills will ship to Honolulu, where they 
will sojourn for a month. Returning 
they will visit Southern California and 
arrive at New York March 22. 

* * * 


United States Senator Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, an active 
figure in the Senate body at Washing- 
fon, has withdrawn his bill providing 
for the construction of a pontoon bridge 
ecross the Hudson River at Yonkers. 
Senator Frelinghuysen’s action was 
prompted because the Hudson River 
tow boat men opposed the proposition. 
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Shallcross Talks To 
16,000 of His Agents 


PHONOGRAPH DISCS GO OUT 


Personal Talking Messages to All Parts 
of America; Novelty Attracts Wide 
Attention 


A spoken message to more than 16,000 
agents of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth and 
the Mercantile insurance companies has 
been sent, by Cecil F. Shallcross. 

The message, which is a _ personal 
word of greeting, a short discussion of 
the importance of developing side line 
business and a thankful expression for 


courtesies and co-operation shown, 
covers one side of the record; on the 
cther side is “The American Patrol” 


march, a potpourri of popular American 
patriotic tunes. 

Mr. Shallcross’ talking machine 
record was received with enthusiasm 
by the agency force and those agents 
who did not have machines hurried to 
neighbors and borrowed them. In 
some of the towns the records made 
quite a social sensation as neighbors 
were called in to hear them played, 
and they have already been the instru- 
ment through which additional business 
has been obtained by agents. 

Great Publicity Stunt 

This clever novelly also attracted the 
attention of several daily papers which 
had considerable to say about it in 
their columns. It is generally regard- 
ed in the insurance business as one 
of the best publicity ideas that has 
ever been introduced. 

Each record has on it the name of 
the North British & Mercantile or of 
one of the associated companies. It 
was not easy to have the records made 
as neither the Victor nor the Columbia 
could handle the business in view of 
catalogue or other reasons. However, 
an exceptionally good opportunity was 
found in West Orange, N. J., to make 
the record, Mr. Shallcross spending a 
large part of one afternoon there doing 
his part. The insurance executive 
easily qualified as a talking-machine 
artist as every syllable is distinct and 
the concluding words of the message 
reading: “Good-bye and good luck” 
were expressed with a vigor and em- 
phasis which stand out in the record- 
ing of the message. 

Once having obtained the records 
.quite a problem was presented to the 
office as to how to send them out so 
they would not be broken. Finally 
a shatter proof cover was provided in 
the shape of a bristol board reinforced 
with corrugated cardboard. 

The Message 

A covy of the oral message to the 
agents follows: 

This is C. F. Shallcross speaking to you and 
to all the agents of the company throughout 
the United States, and sending in this way a 


personal word of warmest greeting and good 
wishes. 

Do you remember that in the Fall of 1920, 
when the volume of trade began to drop, I 
spoke at the Des Moines meeting of the 
National “Association of Insurance Agents re- 
garding the many different side lines, and 
earnestly urged all agents to turn their atten- 
tion to the development of these side lines as 
an offset to the decline in regular fire pre- 
miums which had already begun? 

We followed this up by sending you special 
pamphlets on Use and Occupancy and Profits, 
Rent and Rental Values, Leasehold, Mail Pack- 
age, Salesmen’s Samples, Tourist and Trans- 
portation Floaters, Sprinkler Leakage, Wind 
storm and Water Damage Insurance. 

These pamphlets were intended to make these 
less well known forms of insurance and_ their 
importance clear to both you. and your clients. 
Furthermore, we developed in our office men 
especially well posted on such business who, 
together with our fieldmen, are, of course, re ady 
to help you at all times. 

Not only in these special lines, but also in 
regular fire insurance, our efforts have brought 
forth such generous response and such expres- 
sions of thanks and good will, that I feel they 
must have been really helpful; and I want to 
take this opportunity of thanking you most 
sincerely for all the business you have sent us. 

Nineteen twenty-one must have been a poor 
year for many of you. I realize that and 
sympathize with you. We don’t enjoy bad 
times either; but the past year has utterly 
failed to dampen our enthusiasm. 

On the contrary, it has demonstrated again 
and again, and in most unmistakable fashion, 
that you appreciate a company whose policy is 
consistent in good times and bad; which works 
with you to create business; invites your sug- 
gestions as to the way in which we can best 
help to build up a mutually satisfactory ac- 
count, welcomes your criticisms and feels that 
it has real knowledge of your difficulties and 
earnestly desires to help you meet them. 

Our officers and department heads join with 
me in asking you to accept for yourself, and 
to convey to all in your office, most cordial 
thanks for your invariable courtesy and co- 
operation, and for sending forward your busi- 
ness in such good shape under circumstances 
which often must have been very trying. 

If I cannot call on you this year, don’t forget 
that a warm welcome always awaits you at 76 
William street, New York. 

Good bye and good luck, 


On the Wra per 

On the envelope containing the 
record appears the following advice: 

“Grow or Go.” 

To our agents: How 
either we go forward or backward. 

Is your agency growing? Volume 
dees not always mean growth. 

It’s the number of new accounts and 
new lines that tell the story. 

That’s why we have said and done 
so much to develop side lines. 

Are you doing all you ean to gell 
them and so build up your agency? 


true that is 


MORE FLOOR SPACE 

Negotiations are now under way by 
which it is anticipated that additional 
floor space will be available for the 
Schedule Rating Department of the 
New England Insurance Exchange and 
other departments which are now con- 
siderably cramped. 


PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

Recent Philadelphia agency appoint- 
ments are: D. J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc.. for 
the Mechanics, and B, D. Zimmerman & 
Co. for the Great Lakes of Chicago. 
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Wilfred Kurth Joins 
Blue Goose on Train 


ON PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL 
John B. Morton Joins in Philadelphia; 
E. C. Stokes Makes Speech; 


Lively Dinner 





Ganders of the New York City pond 
of the Blue Goose jumped their ice- 
bound waters and left a flock of goslings 
to Philadelphia for their first splash 
Monday evening. Dinner was served 
at the Hotel Adelphia and Blue Goose 
songs were sung between courses. The 
special car carried thirty-five members 
from New York and fifteen others made 
the trip earlier in the day. Covers 
were laid for 115 including the class 
of thirty goslings, twenty of which 
were from Quakertown. 


Toastmaster Carroll De Witt was an 
interesting speaker and managed the 
‘program so as to make it fit the limited 
time before the Most Loyal Gander 
Mallalieu had announced that he would 
lead the northerly migration. J. B. 
Morion, of Philadelphia, president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, gave a short review of business 
conditions in insurance as he has seen 
them in the past. He emphasized the 
necessity of educating the public to 
the advantages of the business, and 
added that the only reason big agents 
are big is because they make a business 
of insurance and do not play at it. 
He sounded a warning against the en. 
croachments .of the mutuals through 
laws which permit them to be favored. 

Gosling Morton stood the entire initi- 
atory service as well as any of the much 
younger candidates and became a full- 
fledged gander. E. C. Stokes, United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange, 
made a few remarks describing his 
contact with Americans in other coun- 
tries. He mentioned that he had been 
stationed in Egypt for nine years and 


told his fellow ganders that he could 
think of no other reason for his being 
assigned to the United States post ex- 
cept his experience with the Sahara. 

F. C. Holman, Commercial Union, 
welcomed the New York members to 
Philadelphia with a brief, well pointed 
talk. He said that with the new class 
of goslings, Philadelphia ganders would 
comprise 10% of the New York pond. 

During the southerly migration aboard 
the special car Vice-President Wilfred 
Kurth, of the Home, who was on his 
way to Philadelphia with Mrs.’ Kurth 
on the same train, was “obligated” by 
Gander Mallalieu. This is the first case 
on record in the New York pond if 
not in the entire order where a gosling 
has been given his first splash while 
traveling on the Pennsylvania railroad. 
A pond was improvised by the porter. 

The next meeting of the pond will 
take the form of a smoker and will be 
held sometime next month in the Globe 
Indemnity building in Newark. There 
will be a good entertainment, but no 
dinner at the February meeting. The 
next initiation will be held at the regu- 
lar March business meeting. 





COULDN’T COLLECT ON HORSE 

Joseph E. Merriam, of Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., doesn’t think the public has a 
very keen comprehension of the stand- 
ard fire policy. He gives The Eastern 
Underwriter an illustration: 

“In the policy is a phrase reading: 
‘against all direct loss and damage by 
fire.” The assured has a fire policy cov- 
ering various buildings, contents and 
also on two horses. Unfortunately for 
the assured, one of the horses died, and 
this assured ’phoned the agent request- 
ing immediate payment for his loss. 

“After an explanation that the policy 
only covered loss by fire or lightning to 
the live stock insured, the assured be- 
came very indignant and asked, ‘Doesn’t 
the policy say that they are insured 
against all “direct loss,” and if this 
isn’t direct loss, what is?’” 
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I have been called down for quoting 
Elbert Hubbard. 

My “caller” doesn’t think much of 
him and says he was a faker. 

That may be, but at times he said 
some almighty good and true things, 
so why can’t they be quoted? 

Must we insist that a man or woman 
keep the ten commandments and ob- 
serve all social conventions before we 
can be helped by the good things they 
say? 

That would put a good many noted 
persons out of the running; indeed, I 
might find some difficulty in saying a 
good thing myself if that law is to be 
strictly observed. 

How about the morals and social 
standing of Edgar Allen Poe, George 
Eliot and Napoleon, Byron and Daniel 
Webster, Walt Whitman and King Solo- 
mon, to say nothing of a host of others? 

Why, even the writer of “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Suwanee River” and 
“Old Black Joe,” had a reputation for 
vagrancy that has filled many a news- 
paper column, although many of the 
wild tales told of him are denied. 

Gosh, who can we quote unless it’s 
somebody who lived so long’ ago that 
his or her moral shortcomings are for- 
gotten? 

No, no—if the worst person in his- 
tory at some time or other gave birth 
to a fine thought why not quote it and 
live by it if it is Truth well expressed? 

As for me, I no longer care who says 


——$—$—$—$—$—$——$—$——— ~ 


* 
bt 





the thing if it is interesting, stimula- 
tive, true and helpful. 


Most of us get very tired of reading 
the regular correspondence that reaches 
our desks. The “your esteemed favor 
of the ’steenth,” and “we beg to con- 
firm,” and “very truly yours” material 
gets on our nerves occasionally and 
sometimes oftener than that, and so if 
we can sometimes cull a flower by the 
wayside in the shape of an epigram 
or a bit of truth beautifully expressed, 
why not grab it without spending any 
time at all looking up either the morals 
of the individual who wrote it or in- 
sisting that they have a Gaa rating in 
Dun or Bradstreet’s? 


Do you recall Frohman’s remark just 
before the Titanic sank, when he re- 
ferred to the fact that he was about to 
embark upon “life’s greatest adven- 
ture?” Wasn’t that a fine thing to say 
at such a time? Isn’t it helpful today? 
And yet, because Frohman was a the- 
atrical producer, there are undoubtedly 
a good many religious people who might 
easily turn up their noses at it and 
refuse to see any good in it at all; so 
it seems to me that perhaps my corre- 
spondent erred a bit when he insisted 
that all my quotations be from the 
purest of sources, perhaps overlooking 
the fact that even a mangy, flea-bitten, 
treacherous pup of no particular man- 
ners, morals or lineage, might some 
night bark away a burglar. 
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Boston Library 
Betters Its Service 


———— 


MEMBERS NOW NUMBER $454 





Conducts Classes for the Insurance 
Institute; Acquiring Volumes in 
Foreign Languages 





Educational work sponsored by the 
fire insurance companies in Boston is 
progressing and helping to elevate the 
standard of intelligence among insur- 
ance company employes with respect 
to the fundamentals and essential in- 
tricacies of the business. This is re- 
flected in the report for 1921 of the 
Insurance Library Association of Bos- 
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D. H. Dunham, President 
Nea) Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. B. Fassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capical ..........$ 600,000 

Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 


Net Surplus 


159,857 
ceeeee 564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,547 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F.& M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


2,295,788 


260,940 

449,841 

Total ............$4,006,570 

Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 192. 
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ton, submitted at the annual meeting 
last Friday. 

The total membership on December 
31, 1921, was 454, of whom 136 were 
active and all except five of the re- 
mainder associate members. The Un- 
derwriters Bureau of New England, the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the New England Bureau of United In- 
spection continue as contributing mem. 
bers. <A net gain of approximately 
twenty members was registered during 
the year. 

There is an appreciable increase in 
the use made of: the library, states 
the report. Callers exclusive of those 
using only the maps numbered 3225, 
and probably the figure should be 
greater as a certain number of visitors 
come and go without their presence 
being recorded. More than 1,400 books 
or pamphlets were taken from the 
shelves or files for the use of persons 
specifically requesting them or the in- 
formation contained in them. No check 
is attempted of those who help them- 
selves to material without calling upon 
the librarian. Three bulletins were 
issued during the year with a circula- 
tion of three thousand. 

Of the 787 accessions 250 bound 
volumes were presented to the library 
by C. E. Belcher, editor of the Standard. 
For the first time in its history the 
Association began the somewhat sys- 
tematic acquisition of material on fire 
insurance in foreign languages. Through 
the co-operation of foreign publishers 
the library purchased over thirty works 
in French on fire insurance, and has 
prepared a list of other books in vari- 
ous languages to be acquired as the 
opportunity permits. 

During the winter season of 1920- 
1921 the Association gave evening 
classes to cover the prescribed Inter- 
mediate Course of the Fire Branch of 
the Insurance Institute of America. 
Twelve took the Institute examinations 
inthe Spring. This last Fall evening lec- 
tures were provided to cover the senior 
course in the fire branch. Ninety-three 
persons had registered for the course 
by the end of December. 

The Association continued during the 
year to co-operate helpfully with other 
associations engaged in similar work. 
In December the librarian was invited 
to go to Atlanta, Ga., to advise with 
the newly organized Insurance Library 
Association with regard to the develop- 
ment of its library and educational 
work. 





NEW ALBANY AGENCY 

Fenster Brothers-Fleischman, Inc., is 
the name of a new insurance agency 
located at 6 South Pearl street, Albany. 
A certificate of incorporation for $100,- 
000 has been filed with the Secretary 
of State. The new corporation will 
conduct an insurance, salvage and 
realty business, The stock is divided 


into three blocks, of which A. S. Fleisch- 
man owns four shares; P. W. Fenster, 
four, and M. J. Fenster, two. 
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Profits Not Insured 
By Standard Policy 


TOM DONALDSON SO DECIDES 


Request By Brokers to Adjust Mercan- 
tile Loss on Market Value Basis 
is Flatly Turned Down 


Attempts to amplify standard fire 
policy provisions with any clauses 
which permit the insurance of protits 
on merchandise risks without the pay- 
ment of extra premium and a specific 
endorsement stating that such coverage 
is granted will not be tolerated by the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 
Commissioner Tom Donaldson has just 
ruled to that effect following the re- 
ceipt of a request, from an outside 
brokerage house, to use a clause on the 
standard fire policy that read: 

“In adjusting any loss upon finished 
merchandise, the prevailing wholesale 
market price, less cash discount, shall 
be the basis for determining the actual 
loss.” 

Commissioner Donaldson communi- 
cated with the Pennsylvania stock fire 
companies, electing to abide by their 
decisions on the merits or demerits of 
the clause, and by far the majority of 
responses denounced the inclusion of 
such a clause as quoted. It was de- 
clared to cover mercantile profits, a 
hazard not supposed to be included 
under the bare form of the standard fire 
policy. 

“Of the replies received, all but two 
companies flatly objected,’ writes Com- 
missioner Donaldson. “One of these 
companies suggested that in an excep- 
tional instance a monopoly of gonds, 
by one manufacturer, would cause in- 
quiry for such coverage by tndorsement 
to the standard fire policy. As a matter 
of fact, shortly after the Pennsylvania 
department was communicated with by 
the foreign broker, information reached 
the department advising that a particu- 
lar firm, having a monopoly, wanted 
protection under the above-quoted 
clause. 

“With the two exceptions noted the 
replying companies objected—several 
of them in vigorous language—to addi- 
tion of the clause to the standard pol- 
icy for reasons given as, ‘it created a 
moral hazard,’ or was ‘of pernicious 
effect,’ or ‘it could complicate the ad- 
justment,’ or that it was invitation to 
brokers and agents to work out ‘some 
new scheme to show the assured where 
they can secure them some advantage 
over what the policy provides,’ or it was 
‘against public policy,’ or was ‘a viola- 
tion of the standard policy,’ or was ‘in- 
advisable.’ Practically every dissenting 
Teply asserted that the cause was 
‘profits’ coverage. 

“This department is of agreement 
with the majority and dissenting com- 
panies, primarily for the reason that 
this clause is ‘profits’ coverage. If such 
coverage is wanted, any manufacturer 
is privileged to purchase it under a 
Separate policy. 

“Request for permission to amplify 
the standard fire policy provisions with 
the above-quoted clause is refused by 
this department.” 











FIREMEN’S ELECTS OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors and the stockholders of the 
Firemen’s, Newark, N. J., January 9, 
the panel of officers elected for 1921 
were re-elected, with the addition of 
Charles W. Payne as assistant treas- 
urer in place of Colonel Hobart B. 
Brown, who resigned at the end of the 
year, and William Werner, Henry I. 
Willett and Walter J. Schmidt, who 
were elected assistant secretaries in 
recognition of their service to the com- 
pany. Two new members, Percy S. 
Young, vice-president of the Public Ser- 
Vico Corporation, and Walter C. Heath, 
treasurer of Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
Were elected to the board of directors. 
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TESTING OUR METTLE 


1921 brought a real test to our fire insur- 
ance institutions. Heavy losses and expen- 
ses, coupled with a reduced premium income, 


caused a considerable 
quarters. 


strain in some 


Under such circumstances the depend- 
ability of our strong companies proved to 
be the foundation that upheld the security 
of the business of fire insurance. 


The Home of New York, as America’s 
Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was privileged to play an important 
part in this work of protecting American 


commerce and industry. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists 


Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


in Combination 
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REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


























A Visit to The 
Chicago Laboratories 


A STEP AHEAD OF INVENTORS 





More Than One Hundred and Seventy 
Employes at Great Device 
Testing Plant 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


In Chicago this week I was taken 
through the big building of the Under- 
writers Laboratories which is on the 
north side of Chicago near the lake 
front. I wish Samuel Untermyer had 
been along as he would have had his 
eyes opened in seeing the marvelous 
work that the institution is doing. My 
guide was Vice-President Small, who 
was formerly with the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, and who joined 
the Laboratories seventeen years ago 
when there were not enough men on 
the payroll to make up a baseball 
team. Now there are more than 170 
employes in Chicago alone, while an- 
other small army is employed in the 
various branches. 

The Underwriters Laboratories is the 
organization and plant maintained by 
the stock fire insurance companies of 
the United States to test scientifically 
not only the latest protective mechan- 
ical devices, but everything new in 
building construction. It is not a 
money-making organization. Its sole 
aim is the protection of the public and 
the encouragement to all physical ap- 
paratus, running from a fire extinguish- 
er to a composition wall which will aid 
in cutting down the fire loss of America. 
As soon as an important new device is 
patented and manufactured, manufac- 
turers have in mind three things. First, 
making a public announcement in the 
advertising coiumns of a magazine 
having a circulation of more than 
2,000,000 copies. Second, arranging for 
its sale, and third, getting the O.K. 
of the Underwriters Laboratories. An 
O.K. means consideration in reducing 
the insurance rate. The only charge 
that the Underwriters Laboratories 
makes for the test is the actual payroll 
charge. If this were not done there 
would be a line three or four blocks 
long in the neighborhood of the Under- 
writers Laboratories as every manu- 
facturer in America would be sending 
his output there. 





The building of the Underwriters 
Laboratories is a long, low, modest, 
brick constructed affair with no at- 
tempt at, imposing architectural effects. 
But once inside the visitor is amazed. 
The combination of tile and brick gives 
to some rooms the interior appearance 
of an up-to-date hospital, while other 
rooms of the habitat remind one of a 
chemical laboratory. Not even the in- 
teriors of the Rockefeller Foundation 
buildings on the upper East Side of 
New York are more spick and span. 
There is nothing in America that is 
neater. The doors and furnishings are 
all of metal and about the biggest story 
in fire insurance would be one saying 
that this structure had burned to the 
ground. That would be impossible be- 
cause there is nothing to burn. 





Vice-President Small is a courteous, 
good-natured official of the best execu- 
tive type. Nothing disturbs his equa- 
nimity, least of all critics of the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. All that he 
asks is that critics acquaint themselves 
with what the Underwriters Laborator- 
ies is doing. He was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter why the organi- 
zation had not O.K.’d the Conran 
sprinkler. It will be recalled that this 
igs the sprinkler which was endorsed 
by one of the New York City Municipal 
bureaus and by the chief of the New 
York City fire department and about 
which there was a hearing before the 
New York Insurance Department, based 
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on dissatisfaction by Conran because 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
would not give him the recognition 
which he wanted. 

“We could not very well test the 
Conran sprinkler,” said Mr. Small, “be- 
cause we were never asked to do so. 
Conran took the position that he held 
us in contempt and could not make 
headway with us because we did not 
grow enthusiastic over a standpipe noz- 
zle device of his which he patented 
some years ago. This standpipe nozzle 
revolved from side to side, shooting a 
stream of water and there is no doubt 
that it would have drowned out any fire, 
but when it was through operating the 
room would have looked as if it had 
been drenched by Niagara Falls. The 
sprinkler was the same sort of a propo- 
sition. The difference between it and 
other sprinklers was that he had in- 
creased the size of one of the parts 
so that the Niagara Falls effect would 
have again been repeated. There is 
no doubt that it would have put out a 
$2,500 fire, but it might have caused 
a $100,000 water damage. Other sprink- 
lers are just as effective in case of fire, 
but thev are more parsimonious in the 
use of water. It must be remembered 
that there are two kinds of insurance 
losses; one the fire damage and the 
other, water damage. What the Con- 
ran sprinkler would cost in water dam- 
age you can figure for yourselves.” 

Mr. Small was asked if, in view of 
the trouble which Conran had kicked 
up, it would not have been advisable 
for the Underwriters Laboratories to 
have gotten possession of one of his 
sprinklers and made the test anyway. 

“It would have been a bad precedent.” 
he replied. “We must have regulations 
and live up to them, so that there can 
be no discrimination. Everybody must 
get a fair deal and there must be no 
favorites.” 

Another question asked of Mr. Small 
was if it were not true that the Under- 
writers Laboratories sometimes took a 
long time to O.K. a device. “We do,” 
he said. “There is one device which 
has been before us for nine years, but 
we cannot give our O.K. unless the 
device comes up to our standards. You 
must remember that there are some 
devices that cannot get our endorse- 
ment because they never come up to 
the standard.” 

Going through the building I was 
rather surprised to find the large num- 
ber of intelligent, studious, thoughtful 
young men who are huddled over 
boards making drawings, or sitting by 
devices noting operation of testing 
machines, or gathered about tables 
watching chemical experiments. These 
are the experts of the Underwriters 
Laboratories. They are recruited from 
the Armour Institute, Stevens Institute, 
Massachusetts “Tech” and the other 
great scientific schools of the country. 
lew of them come from insurance 
offices. 


In going through the various rooms 
the visitor is greatly struck by the 
variety of the testing devices and no- 
where in America can the restless, in- 
ventive energy of America be so physic- 
ally demonstrated. It is up to the 
Underwriters Laboratories to design 
the testing machines and they must 
always keep one jump ahead of the 
inventors. These machines range all 
the way from the most delicate of ap- 
paraius for the testing of candle power 
to the big blowers which can shoot 
fire’ at a velocity of seventy or eighty 
miles an hour. In the basement great 
sections of walls consisting of new 
cement and stone composition are hung 
on cranes and near them are bulky 
looking iron and stone pillars which 
are crushed into them to see how the 
material would stand against falling 
walls. 

In one section of the basement is the 
compartment for fires in which cru- 
cibles all sorts of fire resistive de- 
vices must take their chance. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the visit was to see some of the new 


inventions such as the slot pipes for 
gasolene which will soon be found on 
the desert and other out of the way 
places where the motorists can stop, 
put in twenty-five or fifty cents and 
renew their gasolene tank supply. 

The new pipeless furnace, extensively 
advertised. was also locked up in a 
room undergoing a test. This new 
heating system is popular in various 
parts of the West now. 

In one“corner of the building was a 
metal room for moving picture machines 
which some inventor designed to install 
in the moving picture theatres of 
America, There is no doubt that the 
booth would stop fires but it would 
also generate fumes to such an extent 
that the whole audience might be as- 
phyxiated. It was, therefore, turned 
down as impractical. 

No one can visit these Laboratories 
without feeling that the insurance com- 
panies are exerting every effort to stim- 
ulate the best type of American inven- 
tion and to reduce the fire waste, while 
at the same time he must be convinced 
of fairness to manufacturers and_ in- 
ventors. 


NEWARK SCHOOLS COVERED 





Stock Companies Get $4,000,000 With 
Municipal Commission Carry- 
ing $12,000,000 


Stock companies have been awarded 
$4,000,000 fire insurance in blanket 
policies on the Newark schools, at a 
rate of $.48 for three years. The vote 
was 5 to 2 in favor of the stock com- 
panies, and a minority report was re- 
corded as in favor of adding this 
amount to the $12,000,000 already car- 
ried by the Municipal Insurance Com- 
mission. 

The arguments in favor of placing the 
risks with stock companies brought out 
the fact that the Insurance Commission 
is carrying $12,000,000 on a total fund 
of $300,000 and the majority of the 
board felt that it would be unwise to 
increase the liability $4,000,000 when 
the complete destruction of a _ single 
large building would exhaust this fund. 
The low reserve carried is based on 








National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(ncoporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1921 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 
Le ee ee 12,071,029.44 
Liabilities, including 

TC eae ae 8,565,072.02 
Net Surplus ....... 3,505,957.42 
Surplus to Policy 

FIOIGOLE snk esses 4,505,957.42 


HEAD OFFICE 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORE 














the fact that most of the buildings pro- 
tected are of modern fireproof construc- 
tion and contain every mechanical pre- 
caution against fire. 

The award was apportioned among 
nine bidders, representing twenty-five 
companies. 


Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 


a _——— Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
MAY SUE 10,000 ASSUREDS First-Class Companies 


Civil suits numbering more _ than 
FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 


10,000 will be brought against policy- 
holders of the United States Mutual COORTER, MATL BACRAGE 


Automobile, of Bay City, Michigan, if USE AND OCCUPANCY 

they do not meet the 50% assessment Principal Office: 

made by the receivers and an additional 17 Allen Street 
assessment soon to be announced, ac- SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
cording to the Michigan attorney gen- BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 
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National Fire Insurance Company — 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
RAS UNE ONE SN iin coco ns cess ceaoeseaanctaweceheieeniee $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
TUONO, ose ks pte cag ved cdbsdeee eons oeeeeeaennt 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims............csssecssccscsecs 3,251,740.70 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities................sse00 6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921.................$27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M, Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 
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Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
H. A. LOGUE 


Chairman 
C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 
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Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $195,000,000 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 
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Why Insurance Differs 
From Other Business 


NOT A CLOSED 





TRANSACTION 





Philosophie Discussion of World Insur- 
ance Conditions as Seen By British 
Underwriting Eyes 


By SIR HAROLD ELVERSTON 


I have always contended that insur- 
ance is not a kind of business which 
private person, or undertaking, 
ought to transact, for insurance differs 
from other classes of business in the 
respect that if a man should purchase 
shoes, ships or sealing wax, when the 
sale is effected the goods are at once 
delivered, payment follows, the trans- 
action is closed and it is a matter of 
no consequence to the purchaser 
whether the trader is solvent or other- 
But in the case of insurance, 
the solvency of the trader is a vital 
consideration—for many years usually 
elapse before the time arrives for the 
delivery of the article purchased. 

In other words, the ordinary trader 
gives credit to the general public, but 
in the case of insurance the exact oppo. 
site is the case. In view of this I have 
always said to the insuring public, do 
rot deal with a company which avoids 
publicity, and does not issue a proper 
balance sheet and revenue account, 
ond, further, I have always urged that 
the writing of insurance business should 
carry with it the obligation to deposit 
with the Board of Trade a statement 
showing the extent and character of 
the business transacted, and the amount 
of resources behind the concern. Most 





any 


wise. 


ee ee ee a 


of you are field men who are here to- 
night and I recommend this point of 
view to you, particularly in view of the 
fact that when these concerns go into 
liquidation their assets are very small 
indeed. - The other day I came across 
a case where, for many weeks, no one 
would act as liquidator for the simple 
reason that even the costs of liquida- 
tion were not in sight. 


Consolidation of Resources 

If during the last five years it had 
been necessary to file accounts, etc., 
with the Board of Trade we should not 
have had quite the present state of 
chaos in the marine market. The loss 
to the public has been well on the way 
to a million sterling, and, further, to 
this it is an open secret that dozens 
of foreign offices which came over dur- 
ing the war are now unable to meet 
their liabilities. This leads me to say 
that the time has arrived for a further 
extension of the 1909 Assurance Com- 
panies Act, for the companies which 
do file accounts with the Board of 
Trade, generally speaking, are monu- 
ments of security and conservative 
financing. 

Let me give you one important fact 
as showing how steadily the great com- 
posite companies have consolidated 
their resources. Taking the published 
results of a group of twenty-two lead- 
ing concerns in 1901, 624%% of the 
monies required for shareholders’ divi- 
dends was provided by interest on in- 
vestments. In 1911, the percentage was 
73.1; in 1919, it was 96.6%; but in 1920, 
interest on investments provided all 
the monies required for dividend pur- 
poses, and a balance of £164,000 was 
available for other purposes. 

In times of financial stress like the 
present, shareholders naturally appre- 
ciate large dividends, and when a com- 
pany is making consistent profits it may 
be argued that it is not unsound finance 


to distribute a reasonable proportion 
of the same, but among other things, 
established by the war, is a feeling it 
is just as well that trading profits 
should be set aside for future contin- 
gencies. This is heroic, but it is very 
sound, and it places insurance shares 
in the very forefront as a safe and at- 
tractive channel for the investment of 
monies. 

But there is one fly in the amber. 
It is a matter of direct interest to insur- 
ance: men that taxes collected from in 
surance offices amounted to no less 
than £14,000,000 sterling, or, if we ex- 
clude income tax on life investments, 
something like £6,000,000 in 1920. In 
that year the chairman of the Royal 
Insurance Company complained that 
14/2d. out of every 20s. of profit made 
by the company went in taxation, and 
when we remember that probably two- 
thirds of the profit was made in the 
foreign market, you at once see what 
a valuable asset the insurance business 
is to the nation, and what a huge in- 
road taxation is making into the fruits 
of the labor of insurance men. Taxa- 
tion is crushing the very life blood out 
of people, trade and industry, and se- 
curities have to be sold to pay taxes. 
This cannot go on for long. The fact 
that three years after the war we are 
still spending on a war basis—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is still 
spending more than his income—is 
something ‘more than a matter of mild 
or passing interest to each and all of 
us. We pay in imperial taxes today 
£22 per head of the population, where- 
as in 1913 we paid only £3 10s. Put- 
ting it another way, in 1907 our na- 
tional services absorbed 8.5% of the 
national income, in 1920 the national 
services absorbed 23%. On the other 
hand in 1907 our national savings 
amounted to 23.7% of the national in- 
come, but in 1920 national savings 
amounted only to 5.4%. 


Capital 

In pre-war days I used to smile at 
the statement that capital was being 
driven from the country, for most of 
our capital cannot be moved and I re- 
member at a political meeting in Dur- 
ham when the statement that capital 
was being driven out of the country 
immensely amused one man in the audi- 
ence, and on being asked why he 
thought it funny, he said: “Boys, 
think of Lord Durham flying out of the 
country with a coal mine under each 
arm.” 

Much of our capital is immovable, 
but that does not apply to the insur- 
ance business to any extent, however, 
and the hint which Mr, Roger Owen let 
fall at the annual meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union is important. He said: 
“There is a change coming, powerful 
companies of other countries are in- 
vading the foreign field, and their taxa- 
tion is trifling in comparison with ours. 
They will consequently be able to com- 
pete with us at lower rates. We may 
possibly be driven out of the leading 
position we have so long maintained 
and lose our business, and the question 
will arise, sooner or later, whether we 
should not register elsewhere for for- 
eign business, and give up the privilege 
of trading as British companies at such 
heavy cost.” 

It is fairly safe to say that £100,000,- 
000 of the income of our insurance 
offices comes from abroad, and, conse- 
quently, insurance premiums are one 
of the most important of our imports; 
in fact, apart from food, only the cot- 
ton trade (256 millions) exceeded it in 
value, whilst wool,» which.comes next 
in volume, is about level with insurance. 





MR. MANSFIELD TO MOVE 
The offices of the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department are to be transferred 
from the Capitol in Hartford to 181 
Capitol avenue, that city. 
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This Agent Musician, 
Artist and Flyer 


BUT THINKS SHE’S ORDINARY 


Mrs. Vinsen, of Houston, Tex., Has 
Cérps of Women Solicitors and 
Office Assistants 
Ethyl R. Vinson, of Houston, Tex., is 
easily one of the most picturesque 
figures in the insurance world. She 
runs an insurance agency with about 
a dozen companies, with women solici- 
tors and. assistants and does it well. 
Her courage and cheerfulness, ability 
and progressiveness are admired by the 
people in the tewn who are glad to 
do business with her office. Mrs. Vin- 
son knows that there may be an at- 








ETHYL R. VINSON — 


vantage for a woman over a man in 
obtaining a first interview, but it is 
merely a temporary one. If she could 
not furnish as good insurance service 
as a man agent then the latter would 
get the business, and that’s about as 
far as sentiment goes. Mrs. Vinson 
has studied her business and is pre- 
pared to go out and fight for a line. 
Husband Went Blind 

Mrs. Vinson, born in Illinois, was 
formerly Ethyl Reeves, and spent her 
childhood on a ranch in Southwest 
Texas. That accounts for her love of 
open air life and for her athletic ap- 
pearance. She returned to Illinois; 
went through college; and became 
greatly interested in music, studying 
the piano under Emil Liebling, at the 
same time studying art under Joseph 
M. Closs. 

At the age of twenty she became 
Mrs. Carroll Vinson. There was a year 
of happiness; then Mr. Vinson lost his 
eyesight completely. Mrs. Vinson 
proved the most devoted of wives. She 
read books to him every evening; and 
finally the pair called upon Colonel E. 
M. House and asked his advice as to 
their future work. He suggested that 
they enter the insurance’ business. 
Which was done. Their first company 
was the Firemen’s of New Jersey. The 
Vinsons worked hard; they were intel- 
ligent and cheerful; and it was not 
long before they got a foothold. 

Mrs. Vinson was one of four Houston 
wemen selected from fifty applicants 
for instruction in flying, and she has 
frequently flown over the city. 

A writer in a Houston paper said 
of her personality recently: 

“Mrs. Vinson likes a good balance 
of work and play. She is the living: 
contradiction of the well-known preju- 
dice that business people are not gen-~ 
erally interested in art and music. She 
is a fine musician, has cultivated tastes: 
in art, and her chief hobby is flying,’” 
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Tells Benefits Of 
Fire Insurance 


MANNEN TALKS TO KIWANIANS 








Gives Club Members First-Hand Infor- 
mation; Good Policy for Business 
to Follow 





Fire insurance men can help to create 
a more favorable public opinion con 
cerning the fire insurance business by 
following the example set by Frank A. 
Mannen, New York manager of Marsh 
& McLennan, when he spoke at a lunch- 
eon of the Kiwanis Club of New York 
held at the Hotel McAlpin last week. 
Mr. Mannen’s subject was “The Rela- 
tion of Fire Insurance to the Present 
Economic Situation,’ and in the half 
hour allotted to him he gave an. inter- 
ested audience some genuine informa- 
tion on fire insurance. 

Those present at the luncheon repre- 
sented various lines of business, as is 
typical of the membership of Kiwanis 
Clubs, and they paid close attention to 
the speaker. When Mr. Mannen was 
introduced by C. P. Segard, who is pres- 
ident of the club, and connected with 
the group insurance department of the 
Travelers in the New York branch of- 
fice, he was given a hearty welcome 
and the members sang their good- 
fellowship song. In his introduction 
Mr. Segard said: “Comparatively 
speaking, people spend more money for 
and give less thought to fire insurance 
than to any other item in their budget.” 

Mr. Mannen first explained the New 
York Standard Policy and then empha- 
sized the wisdom of the assured, read- 
ing it and being familiar with its 
clauses. As he pointed out, the New 
York Standard Policy is the basis for 
practically all fire policies now in use 
in the United States. Once the assured 
becomes familiar with the Standard 
Policy he will be careful not to do any- 
thing that may void the policy. Mr. 
Mannen believes that ine Standard Pol- 
icy should be studied in the pubhe 
schools, for it is an extremely important 
subject with which every citizen showld 
be familiar. Another point is that the 
owner of the policy is the one who is 
insured—not the property, as the fire 
insurance company indemnifies the 
owner for any loss he may suffer as a 
result of damage to nis property. 

Re-insurance Reserve Explained 


The re-iusurance reserve was clearly 
explained by Mr. Mannen. This sub- 
ject received considerable misrepresen- 
tation in the daiiy papers a few months 
ago, but the men who heard Mr. Man- 
nen now have a clear conception of the 
re-insurance reserve as it applies to the 
business of fire insurance. In discuss- 
ing this subject, he stated that fifty-five 
stock fire insurance companies had 
either failed or retired within the last 
five years because of their inability to 
continue business and meet the re- 
quirements of the state laws in regard 
to the re-insurance reserve. In _ his 
opinion, the re-insurance reserve has 
eaten up the capital of some mighty 
well-managed fire insurance companies. 

Taxation is the most serious problem 
of the fire insurance business today, 
according to Mr. Mannen. He explained 
how the present taxes are a serious 
injustice against the business, and 
pointed out that the companies have 


to pay a tax om their premium income. 


regardless of their losses. A company 
which had a premium income of $335,- 
000,000, and losses of $312,000,000, had 
to pay a tax of $9,934,000 on the pre- 
mium income, although the premium 
profits were but $23,000,000. Mr. Man- 
nen used this illustration to point out 
that the companies should be taxed on 
their profits, not on their premium in- 
come. And there are no uniform laws 
throughout the country relative to the 
taxing of fire insurance companies. The 
municipality, the state, and the Federal 
Government demand a share of the pre- 


mium income in some tax or other. 

When Mr. Mannen finished his ex- 
planation of the taxation question, he 
had made it clear that the property 
owners are the ones who ultimately pay 
the tax. Schedule rating, with its in- 
teresting origin and scientific progress, 
was outlined. In the old days the spe- 
cial agent made the rates. Today sched- 
ule rating is the most highly developed 
science in insurance. Although the 
Dean Schedule is not used so much in 
New York, it is becoming almost uni- 
versal. Mr. Mannen brought his ad- 
dress to a close with the discussion of 
schedule rating, and the Kiwanians 
were convinced that his thirty-five years 
of experience in the fire insurance busi- 
ness made him most conversant with 
his subject. 


1921 ITS BIGGEST YEAR 





Newark Branch of Niagara Fire Had 
Premium Income of About $300,- 
000; Losses Fewer 





The Newark branch of the Niagara 
Fire reports 1921 as the biggest year 
in the history of the agency with a pre- 
mium income of approximately $300,000. 
The records for 1920 show about $226,- 
000 in premium income. The loss ratio 
is much lower thar 1920. The continued 
growth in the volume of business is 
attributed by the management to the 
fact that they make their own adjust- 
ments, and so are able to make them 
promptly and satisfactorily. 


Earnest A. Lyons, manager for twenty 
years, has been at Saranac Lake, New 


York, since the first of November re- 
gaining his health. During the last two 
years the management has been under 
Lyons & Lyons, with Charles Lyons in 
active control. J. J. Mallon hs taken 
the place of Earnest A. Lyons as the 
adjuster for the office. 





CITY WANTS RATES REVISED 


The Mayor of Middletown, Conn., is 
making efforts to get insurance rates 
on property located within the city re- 
duced. He has written to the New Eng- 
land Exchange in Boston and the latter 
has agreed to make an inspection of the 
fire protection facilities of the city. 
Since the last ratings were made the 
city fire department has been motor- 
ized. 






























































A Partnership with the 
Fire Department 


HE FIRST ATTEMPT in California to organize a stock 
insurance company for doing a general fire business was 
in 1862. William Holdredge, a retired sea captain, conceived 
the plan of organizing a fire insurance company, writing bus- 
iness in every city where there was a fire department, and safe- 
guarding itself by taking the Fire Department into partnership. 


At that time it was the custom of insurance companies to advertise them- 
selves by nailing metal plates on the buildings announcing that they were 
insuring the property. Holdredge’s plan was to affix an attractive metal 
plate on all buildings insured reading: “Jnsured in the Fireman's Fund.” 
This company was to pay into the charitable fund of the volunteer fire de- 
partment a certain percentage of its profits. Consequently it was expected 
that the volunteer firemen would exert unusual efforts to save a building 
bearing a “Fireman’s Fund” plate, realizing that they had a direét interest 
in keeping the loss ratio of that company down. 


The incorporation papers of Captain Holdredge’s company were filed in 
September, 1862, by James Phelan, capitalist (father of the former Senator 
Phelan of California); A. Himmelmann, capitalist ; William McKibben, 
proprietor of an iron works; J. W. Tucker, a leading jeweler; and R. H. 
Waller, a prominent attorney. 


Apparently the plan was not aétively pushed, for it was not until May 3, 
1863, when new incorporation papers were filed, that the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company of today began its career—a career that stands out 
among companies as being as original in its achievement as was the plan 
upon which the company was founded. 
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Hartford’s Deal With 
The Southern Home 


NO STOCK OWNERSHIP CHANGE 
Company Organized in 1911; Has Good 
Loss Record; O. E. Johnson, 
President 
Insurance underwriters, particularly 
throughout the southeast, will be inter- 


‘ected in the announcement that during 


December arrangements were con- 
summated by the Southern Home In- 
suroence Company of Charleston, 8S. C., 
whereby the company becomes one of 
the affiliated companies of the Hart- 
ford Fire. Under the arrangement 
with the Hartford, there is no change 
in the stock ownership of the Southern 
Home, nor the control of the company; 
but the reinsurance contract with the 
Hartford is similar to that recently 
effected with the Stonewall of Mobile 
and other coinpanies, and will enable 
the Southern Home to continue opera- 
tions along the same scale as hereto- 
fore. 

The Southern Home of Charleston 
was organized in 1911, built up gradu- 
ally to the time when the large com- 
panies withdrew in 1916, and profiting 
by that period, has shown a steatiy 
growth which reached the 250,000 
mark in 1921. Along with this pre- 
mium income from the states of North 
and South Carolina, the company has 
had an exceptionally good loss ratio, 
averaging 38%, and even in 1921 it 
was under 50%. 

There will be no change in the 
officers or management of the Southern 
Home, Oscar EK. Johnson ‘being presi- 
dent, and Dillard Sewell, secretary and 
vice-president; and it is the plan of the 
company to gradually extend their op- 
erations into adjoining states as rapid- 
ly as conditions will permit this 
growth. 


SCHINDLER-REIMER AGENCY. 

Richard Reimer and Norman T. 
Schindler have organized the Schindler- 
Reimer agency in Brooklyn. The new 
firm will write automobile and casualty 
lines and will also be Brooklyn subur- 
ban and Long Island managers of the 
National Casualty Company of Detroit 
for accident and health insurance. The 
firm will also be general agent of the 
Security Mutual Life. Mr. Reimer has 
been with the Metropolitan Life in 
Brooklyn for nearly ten years. Mr. 
Schindler has had fifteen years experi- 
ence in casualty and automobile insur- 
ance, 


The Fire Protection Committee of the 
New York Central lines, composed of 
representatives of the various railroads 
comprising the system, is conducting a 
campaign against careless smokers. 
The committee has justified its exist- 
ence during the last two years by the 
decrease in fire losses on the New York 
Central. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED, A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

E. §. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





ANOTHER MUTUAL LOSES 
Standard Automobile’s Liabilities Ex- 
ceed Assets by $55,000; Used 
Personal Inspection System 

An examination of the finances of the 
Standard Automobile Mutual Casualty 
Company since its commencement of 
business, made by the New York In- 
surance Department, discloses an excess 
of liabilities over admitted assets of 
$55,480. Its headquarters are in New 
York. It was organized last January 
and licensed on March 2 by the de- 
partment. The examination shows 
that up to September 30 of 1921 the 
earned premiums on automobile liability 
risks were $46,315 and the loss ratio 
equaled 115.7%. Property damage 
earned premiums amounted to $19,281 
with claims bringing the loss ratio to 
59.3%, and on the collision business 
the earned premiums were $19,959 and 
the claims 149.6% of this amount. 

John Drescher, sheriff last year of 
Kings County, and formerly state sen- 
ator from Brooklyn, is president of the 
company. According to Best’s Insur- 
ance Reports, “The company maintains 
a rate lower than conference, and ex- 
amines every car for which an appli- 
cation to insure is received. The com- 
pany believes that by this personal 
examination they can find out the class 
of risks which it insures, that the heavy 
less ratios which companies in genera] 
have complained of on collision risks 
will be eliminated.” Evidently, from 
the Department’s figures, losses rolled 
in, with or without inspections. 


ALBANY DIRECTORS ELECTED 

Stockholders of the Albany Insurance 
Company, at a meeting January 9, elect- 
ed four directors for four-year terms. 
Three inspectors were chosen for the 
next election. Ledyard Cogswell, Sr., 
DeLancey M, Ellis, Gerrit Y. Lansing, 
and John P. Deal are the new directors. 
Ernest L. Miller, Edward Rankin, and 
Sherman A. Murphy are the inspectors. 
The board of directors will meet Jan- 
uary 24 to elect officers. 





Thoroughly Competent 
Insurance Man 
at present manager of general 
agency and independent adjuster, 
would consider making a change 
Controls small brokerage account 
and is prepared to buy share of 
business if required. Fifteen years’ 
field and office experience in New 
England, New York and Middle 
Dept. Would consider field work 
or desirable ageney connection. 
What have you to offer? 
Address “XYZ” 
Care of this paper 

















H.KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
90 William St., New York City 








A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 











Telephone Court 1908 


LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


UNLIMITED seu:iii222%..5 SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PITTSBURGH - . 


J. E. STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2488 


PENNA. 














New York 


FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
15 William Street 


New York 














BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


Toronto, Canada 
Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1921 


RUNES o sscnicccsecksenckcueeies +++ $2,209, 038.83 
TSAUINIGIEE ccnvesaseccstesccovasan 1,676,029.95 
Surplus in United States....... $ 533,008.88 


Total Losses Paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1920, 

IMEI, ccacncsicnepacioanvern $27,719,430.47 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 




















BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falle- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 
CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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“Spoiled” and “Not Taken” Policies— 


an agency waste 











VY OU know that “spoiled” and “not taken” policies involve an utter 
waste of time, energy and money to your agency and to the com- 
panies you represent. Every such policy means work done absolutely 














for nothing. Here are three suggestions on agency underwriting which 

Wf will do much toward eliminating this evil and substantially reduce the 
/ 

/ overhead of your office: 


1. Give your clients the exact amounts and 


kinds of coverage they need. 


‘ 


| 2. Solicit your renewals with a view to “seeing 


how the land lies.” 
3. Place your business only in such companies 


as the Fidelity-Phenix where financial strength 


and standing are guaranteed. 


| D aeneeiie these suggestions and you will have little need for worry 
| over “not wanted” policies. 


)}) FIDELITY-PHENIA 
\{ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane New York City 


Cc. R. STREET, 
President 



































HENRY EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board 





MERICA FORE” 


Cash Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 











CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Unemployment Insurance 


As Operated in Big British Cocoa Plant 





No. 2 

















Partial Unemployment Benefit 


9. Partial unemployment benefit will 
be payable in respect of any period dur- 
ing which, owing to shortage of work 
through depression of trade, a worker 
actually works for an average of less 
than 90% of normal full time, such 
average being calculated over such 
period as may be prescribed by the 
company. Time so lost in excess of 
10% will be paid for at a rate propor- 
tionate to full unemployment benefit. 

Provided that such payment shall not 
be made to any worker whose salary is 
not reduced during such a period. 


Provided also that if a certain period 
has been prescribed by the company 
for the purpose of calculating average 
time lost, and after partial unemploy- 
ment benefit has been paid on this 
basis, the prescribed, period is altered 
by the company, then if the effect of 
such alteration is to reduce the average 
of short time, employees who have al- 
ready received benefit on the basis of 
the higher average shall not be asked 
to refund it, but, on the other hand, if 
it is so altered as to increase the aver- 
age of short time, the difference shall 
be paid to those employees. 

10. Partial unemployment benefit will 
be reduced by a sum bearing the same 
proportion to the sums of 21s. and 18s. 
mentioned in Clause 5 as the time lost 
bears to a full normal week. 


Provided that where the short time 
is organized in periods of less than a 
week, but in such a way as to entitle 
employed persons eligible under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act to payment 
of benefit under that Act, then the de- 
duction to be made under this clause 
shall, instead of being a proportionate 
part of the sum mentioned in 4 (3), be 
an amount equal to one-sixth of that 
sum in respect of each day for which 
state benefit is paid to employed per- 
sons or would have been paid if the em- 
ployed person had been eligibie for 
benefit under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 


Illustration 


Note A.—Clauses 9 and 10 are complicated 
provisions, but an illustration will help to 
explain them. The important thing to notice 
is that in calculating partial unemployment 
benefit regard is paid to the average amount 
of short time over a given period. This period 
is to be that prescribed by the company, but 
in cach case in deciding what period shall be 
prescribed the object in view will be to find 
out what is really the average time lost by 
the worker. For example, if an employe works 
three weeks and is laid off every fourth, then 
the prescribed period over which the short 
time will be calculated will be four weeks 
and the average time lost will be 25%. The 
period which will rank for partial une mploy 
ment benefit under Clause 9 will therefore be 
an average of 25% less 10%, or a net average 
of 15% per week; making over the four weeks 


a gross percentage of 0%. A simpler way is 
to say that the employee has, during the four 
weeks, lost 100% of a week, but that from this 
is to be deducted four times the average of 
10% borne by him, leaving the same net figure 
of O%. From this figure there is to be made 
the deduction mentioned in Clause 10. This 
would be four times 25%, or 100%, of 21s. and 
18s. respectively. 

If the employee were working two weeks out 
of three, then the percentage would be 331/3% 
instead of 25%, and if he were working only 
one week in two, the percentage would be 50%. 

The following illustrations will ex- 
plain how partial unemployment benefit 
figures are calculated: 

Assuming 33 1/3% of short time by a 
stoppage of one week in every three, 
and average earnings, for a man, of 
80s., and, for a woman, of 45s. 

Single Man 

(a) Single Man. 

The time lost in the third week 
is 100%, but from this is to be de- 
ducted three times the weekly aver- 
age of 10%, or 30%, which is borne 
by the employee, leaving a net per- 
centage of 70% of a week to be 
paid for under this scheme. The 
percentage of earnings under 
Clause 4 in the case of a single 
man is 50%. The gross figure under 
Clause 9 will therefore be: 


S.< Me 

gp A fe A Serer 28 0 
From this is to be deducted, under 
Clause 10, three times 331/3%, 

or 100%, of VAS ee reer re 21 0 
Leaving partial unemployment 

BOMENG. ahishueiticndodusoutwosuses 0 


Assuming the person to receive trade 
union benefit at 6s., in addition to state 
benefit at 15s., his income over the 
three weeks would be: 


8. d. 
Wages—Two weeks at 80s...... 160 0 
CRORE —TIRGE. asesieisicine sce veiecinieeen 15 0 
Trade Union. ...ccccorse 6 «0 
Supplementary ........ 7 0 
3/188 0 

Average income per week, 78% ——— 
of Average earnings, or..... 62 8 


(b) Married man with three children. 

In this case the calculation would be 
the same, save that the percentage 
under Clause 4 would be 75% in place 
of 50%, which woutd bring the supple- 
mentary benefit up from 7s. to 21s., and 
the average income to 84%, or 67s. 4d. 


(c) Single woman. 

In this case 50% of 45s. would be 
22s. 6d., which is iess than the mini- 
mum of 25s., and therefore 25s. would 
be substituted for it. 


s. d. 
PW BER NBs vig ncuipae mensnwaeniasiets 17 6 
MME: cous cna cwusnaissbbsulssanauut 18 0 
Leaving supplementary benefit... nil 


Assuming the person to receive 6s. 








Fire 

Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 


Jt, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass’T. SEcY 








A Sign of Good Protection 





IRE [RSURANCE CrP of (MmmAUEcE 
Writing: 

Rents 

Marine 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Riot and Civil Commotion 

Explosion 


FRANK DAMKOEHLER, SEc'y, 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas. 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass’t. SEc‘y. 














of Wesartown. 1B. 





Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEP’T. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth ae) Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


Windstorm, 


surance, 


. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 








from her union, her income over the 
three weeks would be: 





a. «4. 

Wages—Two weeks at 45s...... n O 

Benehit—State cocsccsscccscescese 12 O 

"Seade URi0n,.scccccsss 6 O 
Supplementary ........ nil 

3/108 0 

Ave rage income per week, 80% — -- 

of average earnings, Or...... 36 0 


Note B.—The case which the second 
proviso to Clause 9 is designed to meet 
is as follows: Suppose that it is de- 
cided that a department must work 
331/3% of short time and that this is 
to be done by one-third of the employees 
being laid off each week, and suppose 
that those in the first week’s group are 
laid off accordingly and are paid partial 
unemployment benefit on a 331/3% 
basis; and then it is found that the vol- 
ume of work is greater than was ex- 
pected and that it will be sufficient if 
the employees are off only one week in 
four, and the average is thus charged 
from 331/3% to 25%; then, in the ab- 
sence of this proviso, the employees 
who were off the first week would have 
been overpaid to the extent of the dif- 
ference between 25% and 331/3%. The 
effect of this proviso is that in such, a 
case such men shall not be asked to 
refund this difference. On the other 
hand, if the average had been altered 
from 331/3% to 50%, then the em- 
ployees who were off the first week 
would have their partial unemployment 
benefit made up to the extent of the 
difference between a basis of 331/3% 
and a basis of 50%. This proviso has 
been inserted since the commencement 
of this scheme and as a result of diffi- 
culties in working. 


11. No partial unemployment benefit 
shall be payable in respect of time lost 
during any given period in which the 
employed person shall, without leave, 
be absent on any day on which work is 
provided for him. 


Existing Unemployment Benefit Fund 

12. Employees who, as being only on 
the auxiliary staff, are members of the 
existing Unemployment Benefit Fund, 
will have the option of continuing that 
benefit and being excluded from this 
scheme. If, however, they decide to 
take advantage of this scheme, the ex- 
isting Unemployment Benefit Fund 
(which will henceforth be called “The 
Auxiliary Retirement Fund”) will in 
their case apply only to retirement on 
reaching 65. 


GOLD WATCH FOR T. A. WEED 





L. & L. & G. Staffs at Newark, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia 
Honor Former Agency Supt. 





Theodore A. Weed, formerly agency 
superintendent of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, was honored upon 
his retirement by the members of the 
staff of the company’s offices at New- 
ark, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia who presented to him, as a token 
of their affection and esteem, a hand. 
some gold watch, with the inner case 
appropriately inscribed with their good 
wishes. 

Mr. Weed was deeply touched by this 
manifestation of the love and friend- 
ship of his fellow-workers in the office 
where he has spent so much of his 
life, and gratefully accepted the gift 
with expressions of his deep apprecia- 
tion, acre 

SECTION 45 A PUZZLER 

A hasty perusal of the annual state- 
ment blanks supplied by the Insurance 
Department for the marine insurance 
offices would lead one to believe that 
the department and the legal profession 
had formed an entente cordiale to Vic- 
timize insurers. Several new queries 
have let themselves be inserted in the 
statement bearing directly upon Sec- 
tion 45 of the insurance law, which re- 
quires that all branch offices of foreign 
companies report business’ written 
directly through brokers with the home 
offices and that domestic companies 
state what amounts of re-insurance they 
have with the home offices of admitted 
companies and whether they or the 
branch managers are reporting the busi- 
ness to the department for taxation 
purposes. All in all, it is an involved 
problem requiring the astuteness of a 
trained legal mind to solve. 











UP-STATE AGENCIES COMBINE 

Haskell & Howarth, Inc., and William 
R. Childs, both of New Hartford, N. Y., 
have united and will continue the busi- 
ness of all companies under the firm 
name of Haskell & Howarth. Mr. 
Childs has been elected vice-president 
of the corporation. The agency was 
founded ninety vears ago and is the 
oldest in New Hartford. Mr. Childs 
has been in business for ten years. 





The Philadelphia agency of the New- 
ark Fire has been transferred from 
Samuel Story & Son to Hare & Chase, 
one of the largest agencies in that city. 








Surplus 


Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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The 
Sterling 


Fire Insurance Co. 


of Indianapolis, Indiana 


The more 
property 

owned by 

YOUR 
customers 

the more 

YOU 

need the Sterling 


in your office 





Back of every policy issued by the Sterling there is a 
wonderful organization—ample resources—trained men 
and a spit that will help you grow. To learn the story 
and its application to you, call, write or use the wire. 


Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





N. B. 
There are desirable 
agency connections 
open to the Sterling 
type of men. 
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Phoenix Indemnity 
New $500,000 Company 


WILL 





WRITE SEVEN 


Walter G. Falconer to Head Company 
As Well as Norwich Union Indem- 
nity; Incorporators’ List 


announcement is made of 
intention to incorporate under the laws 
of New York the Phoenix Indemnity 
Company, a casualty, adjunct of the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
of London. 


LINES 





Formal 


The Phoenix Indemnity Company will 
have a capital of $500,000 and a paid- 





WALTER G., 


FALCONER 


in surplus of $500,000, giving it a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $1,000,000. 

Walter G. Falconer, president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company, 
will head the Phoenix Indemnity Com- 
pany as president and in the interest 
of economy will operate the two com- 
panies together at headquarters in New 
York. 

The Phoenix 
proposes to 


Indemnity Company 
transact the following 
classes of business—liability, work- 
men’s compensation; burglary, glass 
and accident and health insurance. 

The Phoenix Indemnity Company will 


make an early start after the neces- 
sary legal formalities are completed. 
It will commence operations under 


most favorable conditions, inasmuch as 
it will have the prestige of the Phoenix 
Assurance Company, Limited, of Lon- 
don in this country and the ability and 
experience of President Falconer. 

The inecorporators of the Phoenix In- 
demnity Company are Percival Beres- 
ford, John H. Birch, Frank H. Cauty, 
A. Chalmers Charles, George F. Crane, 
Hart Darlington, Walter G. Falconer, 
George D. Hallock, Gardner D. Howie, 
George A. Strong, Howard Terhune, 
Archibald G. Thacher and Harry H 
Treadwell. 


HIRE EDITORIAL WRITER 
Henry Ives, of St. — “Press” Goes 
With Casualty Information 
Clearing House 
chief editorial writer of 
the St. Paul “Press” and the man who 
wrote the insurance editorial in the 
St. Paul “Press,” which was reprinted 


Henry Ives, 


in a great many insurance newspapers 
recently, will join the Casualty Insur- 
ance Information Clearing House on 
March 1. 


Mr. Ives is one of the best newspaper 
writers in the west. 
street, Brooklyn, using the name safe- 


Hyde Changes Mind On 
Rate Reduction Date 


FEBRUARY 15 





TO STICK 





Says More Efficient Inspections Would 
Help Companies; Talk of 
“Invasion” of Homes 


- 





After Commissioner Hyde, of Missouri, 
had told insurance men Saturday that he 
might postpone the date when his 15% 
rate reduction order was to become ef- 
fective, he again changed his mind and 
on Wednesday announced that the Feb- 
ruary 15th date would be the time limit 
for the companies. So it seems that 
women are not the only ones who change 
their minds, The story of the Saturday 
conference follows: 

St. Louis, Jan. 17—The recent order 
by Insurance Commissioner Hyde re- 
quiring companies to reduce their rates 
15% on and after February 15 may 
be postponed. Commissioner Hyde 
told this to representatives from St. 
Louis, who met him by appointment 
last Saturday in Jefferson City to con- 
fer with him regarding the order. He 
did not ‘positively say that a postpone- 
ment would be made, however. The 
representatives told Commissioner Hyde 
that the proposed reduction would re- 
move the entire profit from the busi- 
ness, 

When the subject of operating ex- 
penses and reduced rates came up. Mr. 
Hyde countered the arguments of the 
insurance people by saying that more 
efficient methods of risk inspection 
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would balance the drop in rates. With 
the exception of a few companies, he 
said, the inspection of property to be 
insured is done so carelessly that the 
high rates of fire losses threw an un- 
just burden upon those clients who de- 
serve cheaper fire protection. A_ sav- 
ing of 15 to 20% could be effected by 
stricter inspections, Commissioner 
Hyde contended. The insurance people 
told the superintendent that it was not 
‘practical to make inspection of house- 
hold goods on which insurance was car- 
ried in the large cities. Householders 
object to having their homes invaded 
by inspectors at various times. Mr. 
Hyde said that if householders object 
to have their insured property inspect- 
ed, then let them go without insur- 
ance. An inspection could be made 
and at a nominal cost by the right kind 
of insvectors, he states. He wanted 
the insurance comnanies to make 
money, but did not want them to doctor 
their reports to the department to 
make it appear that there are losses 
sustained in Missouri that did not exist. 





E. G. Snow, president of the Home, is 
taking his annual vacation in St. Au- 
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Says Insurance Ads 
Pay Local Agents 


MONTGOMERY HAS PROVED IT 





But They Must Be Snappy and Differ- 
ent in His Opinion; Differs 
From Daniel 





W. H. Montgomery, of the Red Hook 
and Rhinebeck Insurance Agency, (Red 
Hook, N. Y., and Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
not agree with W. Ralph Daniel, of 
Orange, N. J., that local newspaper 
advertising is unprofitable. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who represents the Home and 
other companies, says that he has been 
using local newspapers for twelve years 
and he is strong for it. 


does 


“T have tried all of the novelty 
features,” he adds, “including such 
stunts as fairs, county fairs, motion 


picture and similar publicity, including 
freak stuff, and the newspaner adver- 
tising is the only one which pays in 
our community. 

“Of course, in advertising, as in any- 
thing else, a person must use his head 
and keep the copy fresh, snappy and 
bright, or you can’t hold the attention 
of the public week after week and 
month after month. Just a stereotyped 
card-name, address, business—-will not 
do. 

“If Mr. Daniel has done any advertis- 
ing or has seen any of it, and is con- 
vinced that it is unprofitable, I would 
advise him or the other advertisers to 
try fixing up new copy. Put a little 
punch into it; don’t repeat the same 
old yarn; and tell the story attractive- 
ly. Certainly, there is much to say 
about insurance, but it has to be said 
pungently and readably. You know lots 
of people write novels, but only a few 
write ‘six best sellers.’ Probably, some 
of the novel writers think they are 
in a mighty poor profession because 
it does not pay. But Fannie Hurst, 
Robert W. Chambers and Arnold Ben- 
nett would emphatically disagree. My 
idea of a poor insurance ad is to 
insert a standing card, reading ‘John 
Smith, all kinds of insurance. Address: 
468 Main street. Tel. No. 797 Central.’ 
My idea of a good ad is 

“Well, that’s the subject 
article, which { might write for 
some day.” 


of another 
you 


J. B. KREMER RESIGNS 

The resignation of J. B. Kremer as 
deputv manager of the L. & L. & G.’s 
New York branch and vice-president of 
the Star, was announced this week. He 
has been with the company since 19°9 
and made many friends in the field 
as a special and as agency superin- 
tendent. assistant deputy manager and 
deputy manager. yeneral Manager 
Hueh Lewis paid his personality and 
ability a high tribute in speaking of 
his resignation. 





Carl G. Whipple, Chicago, assistant 
western manager of the Union of Can- 
ton, was a New York visitor this week 

H. T. Cartlidge has been made ‘ 
einte manager of the L. & L. & G. In 
Chicago, with W. P. Robertson. 
Insurance Componv 
street obiects to the 
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“T insure their Friendship and Confidence” 


EK. W. West, President, 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


Dear Sir: 

I was much interested in 
reading in a recent Glens Falls advertisement 
of Mr. A. W. Bell’s inspection service, by 
which he meets the highly organized broker- 
age competition. 


Lately, I have been fol- 
lowing the same practice and find that my 
customers do appreciate it and have come to 
rely considerably on my judgment. 


Now I am beginning to 
extend my service along other lines. I discover, 
as most agents do, that the average policy- 
holder is either unaware of or else disregards 
the effect on his fire protection of such mat- 
ters as change of address, over-insurance, 
under-insurance, altered ownership in busi- 
ness, repairs to the premises, innocent increase 
in hazard; in fact, of any number of safe- 
guarding provisions the violation of which 
would void his policy. 


For that reason I hasten 
to check up on all such things I hear of or read 
about in the local papers. I take it for granted 
that the policy-holder isn’t “up” on these mat- 
ters as lam. But I’m always careful to avoid 
the appearance of prying. 


All of this requires a 
little time, but it keeps my old customers 
“sold” and makes a few new ones. I insure not 


only their property but their friendship and 
business confidence. 


Yours very truly, 


Local Agent 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


January 5, 1922. 





William F. Blight, Local Agent 


Gigabit 


Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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More Companies Write 
Merriam on Balances 


HOW THEY TREAT SUGGESTIONS 


Letters From Queen, Royal, West- 
chester and Others; Mt. Kisco 
Agent Sums Up His Opinion 


E. Merriam, the Mt. 
N. Y., agent, whose letter to companies 


Joseph Kisco, 
making suggestions about prompter col- 
lection of premiums was printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, has re- 
ceived replies from a number of com- 
panies which he has furnished The 
Eastern Underwriter in order to illus- 
trate the attitude of companies upon 
this important subject. 

It will be recalled that in his letter 
he spoke of a suggestion that there be 
an amendment to the New York Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Policy by which 
there would be incorporated some timi- 


tation making the policy valid only 
upon payment of premium. Another 
plan would be along the line of Ohio 


legislation, which made it a violation 
of the law to extend credit on any policy 


of insurance longer than a period of 
sixty days. 
The Queen wrote to Mr. Merriam: 


“We beg to compliment you upon the 
intelligent thought which you have 
given to this matter. We believe it 1s 
a subject in which all companies should 
aid you-in every possible way. 

“When we reflect that the life com- 
panies have developed a system’ by 
which no policy is in effect unless the 


premium is paid, we think it should be ~ 


possible and eventually developed as 
un ideal position for fire companies. 
In our case, however, it is more difficult 
because the fire companies are most 
numerous, and, consequently, less like- 
ly to be co-ordinated into a unit on a 
subject of this character, and with all 
the persuasion and influence we can 
bring to bear on a question of this 
kind not more than sixty or seventy of 
the companies can be found who will 
act in unison.” 

Commenting upon the Queen’s letter 
Mr. Merriam says: “The underscoring 
is mine, for here is one company which 
has struck the heart of the matter. 
Until the companies themselves see the 
light and become united in thought on 
this subject what chance have the 
agents to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion?” 

Views of Royal and Westchester 

The Royal wrote to the Mt. Kisco 
agent: “There is probably no one sub- 
ject of the many connected with 
business that is more vital to both 
agents and companies than that of col- 
iections. We fully realize how much 
lime is wasted on the part of agents, 
special agents and the office force of 
companies in trying to obtain payment 
of premiums due.” 

From the Westchester this letter was 
received: 

“The immense loss to the companies, 
as Well as to the agents, resulting from 
returned policies and failure to collect 
earned premiums, estimated to be 20% 
or more of the gross business, to say 
nothing of the cost of preparation and 
wasted efforts to collect, has caused a 
more widespread interest in the prob- 
lem, and we think most underwriters 
now realize that it is a mutual one in 
Which not only the companies and 
agents are deeply interested, but the 
public and the Insurance Department 
as well. The public must pay its share 
of this enormous waste, and undue 
credit given slow pay assureds consti- 
tutes unfair discrimination against the 
prompt payer. 

“Of all the suggested remedies we 
favor what seems to us the most direct 
and logical method, and easiest of en- 
forcement, viz.: amending the contract 
between the company and the assured 
by stipulating, as is customary in most 
other contracts, the date the considera- 
tion therefor is due. We know of no 
reason for the omission of any payment 


the | 


provision from the redrafted policy in 


1917, but this feature must have re- 
ceived some consideration at that time.” 

A company with headquarters in the 
Middle Department writes: 

“The Ohio plan, to which you refer, 
we understand has worked out very 
satisfactorily, and, similar legislation in 
New York would undoubtedly be effec- 
tive in assisting agents to collect bal- 
ances within a reasonable length of 
time, inasmuch as it would often relieve 


the agents from advancing premiums 
to the companies and would also be 


helpful to the companies, in that they 
would be relieved of many delinquent 
accounts which under present condi- 
tions they are unable to avoid entirely.” 


Another company, which does not 
want to be quoted, wrote: ‘Personally, 
the writer does not think that your 
first suggestion—to amend the law, 


making a policy valid upon payment of 
premiums, would be adopted. The sec- 
ond plan, however, ought to be feasible, 
and we will be pleased to do our share 
in supporting the proposition along 
those lines through the state organiza- 
tions.” 

From R. B. McFalls, suburban gen- 
eral of ten companies, this ietter was 
received: “We wish to state that we 
heartily agree with your first proposi- 
tion and sincerely hope that some ac 
tion can be taken by the Insurance De 
partment, making a fire, liability or 
automobile policy null and void if the 
premium is not paid within thirty days, 


and we sincerely hope that you can 
accomplish some results through the 
New York State Association of Insur- 


ance Agents.” 
Mr. Merriam’s Comments 

Mr. Merriam makes these comments 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“From other companies come replies 
of varied remarks, but the whole key- 
note to me appears that they are will- 
ing to support any well thought out and 
approved plan by their agents. How- 
ever, it is the writer’s opinion that this 
matter is one which is plainly a com- 
pany matter and will never be success- 
fully solved except that the companies 


see the light and become united in a 
well defined and concerted action, 
which will prove beneficial to them, 
selves, their agents and the public. 


The Insurance Department can be look- 
ed upon for support, if the companies 
through well established figures can 
show to the department a saving in 
premiums to the public, through the 
establishment of an agency which will 
remove the credit situation. 

“My interest in the matter has been 
brought about with the thought that in 
times of adversity it is logical business 
sense to take stock of one’s business. 


Surely the most logical time to solve 
the credit problem is during a_ period 
of financial depression. Cure the evil 


now, and when times of prosperity re- 
turn the thoughts of credit need not 
disturb our equanimity. 

“As there has been much gossip on 
the subject but no apparent effort made 
to work out a solution, | took the lib- 
erty of starting something, which time 
alone will tell whether it was a wise 
move on my part.” 


TOLD TO CEASE WRITING 

Judge B. W. Gearheart. Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of Ohio, has requested 
the Drivers’ Mutual Indemnity Com- 
pany, of Marion, O., organized in 1917, 
to cease the writing of new business 
and to cancel all outstanding policies. 
Reason for this action is the fact that 
the company has been reporting too 
many losses for the number of agents’ 
balances turned in. The request is being 
complied with. 

The company has auditors at work to 
determine the number and volume of 
claims against it and the assets. The 
department has examiners on the same 
task. There is nothing at present to 
indicate what the claims will total, but 
the volume is known to be large, and, 
coupled with the fact that there is prac- 
tically $50,000 in outstanding agents’ 
claims which the company is unable to 
collect, the result is a serious impair- 
ment. 
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FERTILIZER MEN SAT 
IN RATE DISCUSSION 


(Continued from 
This charge is 
the Virginia 


page 1) 

evidently aimed at 
Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, which has ordered the cancel- 
lation of its entire line prior to the 
time of the rate increase taking effect, 
and it is reported that its entire cov- 
erage is under binder in the East, 
through four or five of the principal 
companies. It is known that the Vir- 
ginia Carolina people, together with 
the Royster Company, represented the 
ertilizer interests in a conference with 


ihe executive committee of the S. EK. 
U. A., being delegated to confer with 
the insurance interests after all the 


‘ertilizer interests had been called upon 
{o show cause why the rates should 
not be increased. That the V-C line 
should be cancelled just prior to the 
that the ‘rate increase decided 
upon was to be published, indicates 
hat some one did act upon advance 
nformation. 
Why Agents Are Interested 

However, where the local agenis of 
Charleston, Atlanta, Savannah and other 
points are so definitely interested, is 
that they fear that if this particular con- ° 
cern is allowed to get away with their 


time 


action, and the companies which are 
icported to have accepted the line 
under binder assist therein by retain- 


nx the line through New York, at the 
old rate; it will mean inevitably that 
elmost all of the fertilizer business 
now handled through southern agents, 
wll go to brokers who can secure cons 
panies to accept the lines at the old 
rate. 


SILVER CUP ESSAY CONTEST 

The Chamber of Commerce at New- 
ark, N. J., has awarded three individual 
silver cups and one school prize for 
essays on fire prevention. The subject 
of the essays was the repori of an in- 
spection of the home of the’ writer 
showing the fire hazards and the steps 
which had been taken to prevent fire. 

The contest for the school cup will 
be annual and the cup will become the 
property of a school only after the 
achievement of three successful awards. 
In this event.a new cup wili be offered. 
The name of the winning school will 
be inscribed on the cup each year. The 
total number of essays submitted was 
515, of which 208 came from a single 
school. 

INSURANCE MAN JAILED 

John G. Sell, former president of the 
North Branch Fire, was sentenced by 
Judge Johnson, of Union county, to a 
year in the Northumberland county jail. 
Sell was convicted of embezzling more 
than $36,000 belonging to ten directors 
of the insurance company. He appeal- 
ed for a new trial, but this was denied 
by Judge Johnson. Sell said he would 
“take his medicine” and went to jail. 





A. C. E. Stimson and Myron C. Stim- 
son have bought the insurance agency 
of W. E. Benson at Greentield, Mass. 
The business will be conducted under 
the firm name of Stimson & Son. 


7 


$25,000 FOR AUTO INJURIES 

Miss Marie Frye, a twenty-two year 
old woman, has been awarded in White 
Plains, N. Y., a verdict for $25,000 
against Prof. Walter Gage, head master 
of the Hockley School for Boys in Tar- 
rytown because of a broken bone which 
injury was received on November 22, 
1920, when she was run down by the 
professor’s car in Peekskill, N. Y. 


Henry FF. Hornbostel, architect, 
brother of E. H. Hornbostel, of the Na- 
tional Liberty, is prominently identified 
with the completing of plans for the 
developing of property secured by Co- 
lumbia University for the purpose of 
giving New York City facilities for 
national intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests and public events on a scale rival- 
ing the great outdoor centers of the 
world. Mr. Hornbostel is known to 
insurance as he has on several occa- 
sions spoken before different associa- 
tions in the business. His address be- 
fore the New York State Association 
of Supervising & Adjusting Insurance 
Agents a number of years ago is still 
well remembered by those hearing it. 
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Hobbs Report to Massachusetts Legislature 
on Permission of Mutuals to Issue Contracts 
That Are Non-Assessable Is Filed 


The following is a report made to the 
Massachusetts legislature this week by 
Commissioner Hobbs, of that State, as 
chairman of a commission appointed by 
the legislature to investigate and re- 
port on the necessity of further legisla- 
tion relating to mutual insurance com- 
panies, especially in reference to the 
question of issuing non-assessable poli- 
cies. He also discusses a bill authoriz- 
ing mutual companies to transact other 
classes of business than those now au- 
thorized by law. 

The Hobbs’ report follows: 

Several hearings were held and testi- 
mony taken both in support and jin op- 
position. The propositions advanced by 
the advocates of legislation were two: 
(1) Permitting mutual companies to is- 
sue non-assessable policies; (2) Author- 
izing mutual companies to transact 
other classes of business than those 
now authorized by law. These ques- 
tions will be discussed in order. 

(1) Shall Mutual Companies Other 
Than Life Be Permitted to Issue 
Policies Without Contingent 
Mutual Liability? 

The contingent mutual liability of pol- 
icyholders in a mutual company is by 
no means inseparably connected with 
the theory of mutual insurance. It is 
not a feature of mutual life insurance, 
nor is it at all clear that the law re- 
quires it as a feature of mutual marine 
insurance. It has, however, long been a 
feature of mutual fire insurance in this 
commonwealth and has been carried 
over from this to mutual companies 
formed to transact the classes of busi- 
ness set forth in the third, fifth and 
sixth clauses of section forty-seven of 
chapter one hundred and seventy-five of 

the General Laws. 

Mutual fire insurance companies have 
been incorporated in Massachusetts un- 
der two different plans: (a) The assess- 
ment plan, which is primarily a loss- 
sharing plan. Under this the policy- 
holder pays in cash a deposit, which is 
designed to meet the company’s ex- 
penses, and gives a note for the balance 
of his premium. As losses accrue as- 
sessments are made on this note. This 
plan is adapted either to very small 
companies or to companies which write 
a select class of risks, for the collection 
of a number of small assessments would 
be difficult if not impracticable in case 
of a large and diversified business. This 
plan is now permitted by law only to 
companies which were actually trans- 
acting business under this plan in the 
year 1887. Two such companies are 
still operating thereunder. (b) The full 
mutual premium plan. ‘This calls for 
a full mutual premium in cash or in 
notes absolutely payable. This _ pre- 
mium is intended to be sufficient for 
the payment of losses and in practice 
has proven ample, the great majority of 
the mutual companies having been able 
to accumulate substantial surpluses be- 
sides making return of unabsorbed pre- 
miums in the form of dividends. There 
is also a contingent mutual liability 
which, according to law must be at least 
equal to the premium written in the 
policy. This contingent mutual liability 
1S very seldom resorted to. It was orig- 
inally fixed by charter and by-laws 
rather than by a general law. ‘ne first 
Seneral statutory regulation was in the 
acts of 1877, chapter 198, in which it 
Was provided that a mutual company 
might take notes for as many times the 
Cash premium as the charter and by- 
laws provide, but not less than three 
times nor more than ten times the cash 
Premium. In 1887, chapter 214, section 
45, the law was enacted in its present 
Shape, namely, requiring companies to 
provide for a mutual contingent liability 
not less than the premium written in 
the policy. The giving of a note for 


the contingent liability was thereby ren- 
dered unnecessary. 
Uses of Contingent Liability 

The contingent liability has two uses: 
(a) as an emergency reserve which may 
be utilized in the event of a catastrophe 
loss; (b) as a means of extending the 
power of the company to write single 
risks. The law provides that no com- 
pany shall write in a single risk more 
than one-tenth of its net assets. The 
contingent liability is, however, regard- 
ed as an asset for the purpose of de- 
termining the net assets and, therefore, 
it has played an important part in the 
scheme of the factory mutuals, which 
involves the writing of large single 
risks. Among these mutuals the con- 
tingent mutual liability may run from 
two to five times the premium. We 
have also a mutual boiler company 
where the contingent liability is ten 
times the premium. 

The request for authority to write 
policies without contingent mutual lia- 
bility comes from certain mutual com- 
panies writing liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance and certain 
companies writing fire insurance. In all 
cases the real reason appears based on 
competition, particularly competition 
outside the Commonwealth. In compet- 
ing with stock companies the mutual 
company has a very real advantage in 
its dividends, these effecting a net cost 
of insurance materially lower than in 
the case of its rivals. The stock com- 
panies are compelled to meet this 
through the excellence of their agency 
organization, through arguments of su- 
perior service, and through emphasizing 
the possibility of assessments involved 
in mutual insurance. Outside the State 
there are mutual companies which are 
authorized to write non-assessable pol- 
icies and these constitute an additional 
competitive factor. 

The Opposition 

The opposition appears also based 
mainly on competitive considerations. 
There is no necessity for this legisla- 
tion in the sense that the companies 
could not get along without it. Mas- 
sachusetts mutual companies have 
shown a high degree of prosperity and 
a portion of the bitterness of the op- 
position is doubtless due to the success 
which certain of the companies have 
had, particularly in the field of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. If 
enacted, the legislation in some quarters 
might result in a considerable increase 
in business, as undoubtedly the spectre 
of assessment, even though the prob- 
ability of assessment is slight, is not 
without its effect. We take it, the ques- 
tion of expediency, however, turns 
rather upon whether the proposition is 
sound in principle and can be so framed 
as to properly protect the interests of 
policyholders. As between two conflict- 
ing interests, both of which are entitled 
to consideration at the hands of the 
General Court, it is the part of equity 
to adhere to a policy of logic and sound 
principle. Each side should have what 
is rightfully theirs. The General Court 
should act as arbiter, and neither give 
an advantage or impose a handicap be- 
yond what appears necessary and just. 

The Question of Stability 

Up to a certain point of a mutual 
company’s development the contingent 
mutual liability is essential to secure 
the company’s stability. Once, how- 
ever, the company has reached the point 
where it has a volume of business suf- 
ficient to enable it to transact business 
at a reasonable cost, where that busi- 
ness is well distributed and where a 
good working surplus has been accumu- 
lated, the company’s policyholders may 
regard the chance of assessment as neg- 
ligible, even in the field of fire insur- 
ance which is subject to notable catas- 
trophe losses. In the field of liability 
and workmen’s compensation insurance 
the chance of assessment is even legs, 


the possibility of a catastrophe loss not 
only being small, but the law requiring 
mutual companies to reinsure the ca- 
tastrophe hazard. An assessment under 
those circumstances would be heralded 
by several preceding years of shrinkage 
of surplus. It would appear, therefore, 
that a mutual company which has ac- 
cumulated a surplus to policyholders of 
sufficient size may, so far as safety is 
concerned, so long as that surplus is 
maintained, issue a non-assessable pol- 
icy with no substantial danger to policy- 
holders. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that while the contingent mutual liabil- 
ity is nominally large in amount, it is 
an asset which a large company having 
widely scattered risks would find it dif- 
ficult to realize upon. A required guar- 
anty capital as indicated in the _ pro- 
posed bill or a required surplus might 
readily be a more effective guarantee 
to the company’s policies than the con- 
tingent mutual liability. So far as safe- 
ty is concerned, we are of the opinion 
that the omission of the contingent lia- 
bility is possible under proper pro- 
visions as to the required margin for 
the protection of policyholders. What 
that margin shall be is a matter not 
easy to settle with precision. It should 
be at least as large as the minimum 
capital required by law for stock com- 
panies. As indicated above, the com- 
panies must go through a certain initial 
stage of development before the con- 
tingent mutual liability ceases to be 
needed and the minimum standard of 
capital required by law for stock com- 
panies is probably entirely adequate as 
the minimum standard here. This is, 
however, as applied to stock companies 


a test for companies newly incorpo- 
rated. No company could safely be al- 
lowed to issue policies which is not 


provided with a surplus in addition, nor 
could a company be safely admitted to 
do business here without a surplus suf- 
ficient to render its speedy impairment 


unlikely. Capital and surplus must 
have some relation to the volume of 
business. This problem in tne normal 


course of business adjusts itself, but 
the present proposition is to take a 
going concern and fix a statutory min- 
imum standard of safety. A company 
writing an annual business of from five 
to ten million dollars would conceivably 
require more than the bare two hundred 
thousand dollars as a margin of safety. 
Surplus 

Doubtless, the bill referred to us did 
not contemplate that a mutual company- 
should have no surplus beyond the bare 
guaranty capital. As a matter of prac- 
tice it may be assumed that the com- 
pany would desire to maintain a suf- 
ficient surplus, and undoubtedly it would 
have grave difficulties in raising its pro- 
posed guaranty capital in case it had no 
surplus. It does not follow, however, 
that the company might not fall upon 
evil days and reduce its surplus to the 
vanishing point. In this contingency 
the right to issue non-assessable poli- 
cies should be cut off while there still 
remains a goodly margin of safety. 

The proposition establishing the re- 


quired surplus to policyholders’ by 
means of a guaranty capital appears 
unwise. Guaranty capital is a device fa- 


miliar to the mutual insurance law, but 
the amount which can be issued has 
been restricted and provision made for 
its compulsory retirement when the 
surplus of the company reached a cer- 
tain figure. In other words, it is not 
the contemplation of the law that guar- 
anty capital should become a major fac- 
tor in the finance or in the control of a 
mutual company except possibly in its 
initial stage. The proposed bill author- 
izes the issue of guaranty capital to an 
unlimited amount and apparently in- 
tends it to be permanent. If the voting 
privilege is annexed, as is the case with 
ordinary guaranty capital, it is easy to 
see that a stock influence might readily 
be established which would to all in- 
tents and purposes control the company. 
This is to be avoided. The policyhold- 
ers’ control is the true essence of mu- 
tuality, and an augmentation of the 
present limits of guaranty capital is in 
our opinion unwise. The requirement 


should not be so high as to be out of 
reach; otherwise, the act is useless. 
The requirement suggested by us in the 
case of fire or fire-marine companies is 
the maintenance of a surplus, including 
guaranty capital if any, not less in 
amount than 60% of the liabilities other 
than guaranty capital, and in no case 
less than the minimum capital required 
by law. In the case of other mutuals 
it is thought that a surplus of not less 
than 10% of the liabilities will be suf- 
ficient. 

We assume that the General Court 
(the legislature) would not have referr- 
ed the matter to us had it conceived the 
principle involved to be violently coun- 
ter to public policy. It involves, of 
course, a change in the policy that has 
prevailed since 1877 and involves also 
the writing of mutual insurance in this 
Commonwealth upon a somewhat differ- 
ent system than has heretofore pre- 
vailed. It is by no means certain that 
it is generally desired by the mutual 
companies, the proponents and most ac- 
tive advocates being certain of the large 
mutuals. It involves nothing, however, 
which is not common enough outside 
the Commonwealth and in fact there 
was at one time legislation upon our 
own statute books authorizing the issue 
of non-assessable policies by mutual 
companies. ‘The issues of public policy 
concerned appear, therefore, somewhat 
obscure, and of a description which can 
be settled ultimately only by the Gen- 
eral Court. The General Court alone 
can decide whether the circumstances 
warrant such a change. 

The Commission has undertaken to 
draft a bill which will in its opinion 
enable the issuance of a non-assessable 
policy with a margin of safety sufficient 
for the protection of the policyholders 
should the General Court decide in 
favor of giving this authority. 

2. Shall Mutual Companies Be Per- 
mitted to Transact Other Classes 
of Business Than Those Now 
Authorized by Law? 

Mutual companies may at present be 
formed to transact classes of business 
set forth in the first, second, third, fifth 
and sixth clauses of section 47 of chap- 
ter 175 of the General Laws, or to use 
words more generally descriptive, fire 
insurance, marine insurance, steam boil- 
er and fly-wheel insurance, accident, 
health and liability, workmen’s compen- 
sation and automobile insurance. A 
company which is authorized to transact 
liability insurance may also transact 
fidelity insurance and a conipany author- 
ized to transact fire insurance may also 
transact sprinkler leakage insurance, 
but mutual companies cannot be formed 
to transact fidelity insurance alone or 
sprinkler leakage insurance alone. The 
classes which a mutual company cannot 
transact are suretyship (section 47, 4th 
clause, paragraph b), plate glass (7th 
clause), elevator, bicycle and vehicle 
(9th clause), credit insurance (10th 
clause), title insurance (11tn clause), 
burglary and theft insurance (12th 
clause) and live stock insurance (18th 
clause). There would seem to be no 
reason why plate glass insurance and 
live stock insurance should not be writ- 
ten by mutual companies. These are all 
classes of property insurance presenting 
no greater difficulties than those aris- 
ing under fire insurance and marine in- 
surance. In the case of suretyship, 
credit insurance and title insurance 
there may be some question. ‘Title in- 
surance is, after all, not really insur- 
ance and is not permitted to be written 
by insurance companies authorized to 
transact other classes of insurance busi- 
ness. The successful transaction of 
suretyship business would necessitate 
carrying very large net assets. Credit 
insurance is written at present by a 
very limited number of companies and 
would, in all probability, be of no par- 
ticular advantage to mutual companies 
if authority were given. There would 
appear to be nothing, however, contrary 
to reason in permitting these classes of 
business to be transacted by a mutual 
company should the General Court de- 
sire to give extended authority to mu 
tual companies, 
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Hobbs Report on Auto 
Finance Company Bill 


PROFIT OFTEN CONCEALED 


Impractical to Restrain Finance Com- 
panies From Insuring as Best 
Suits Their Convenience 

Commissioner Hobbs, acting as chair- 
man of a commission appointed to ad- 
vise the Massachusetts legislature rela- 
tive to the necessity of further legis- 
lation regarding the insuring of automo- 
biles, with special reference to finance 
company business, has filed this report: 

“The Commission appointed under 
the provisions of Chapter 50 of the 
Resolves of the year 1921, to ‘whom 
was referred for investigation and re- 


port the expediency and necessity of 
further legislation relative to the in- 
suring of automobiles, especially the 


House Docu- 
the following 


matter of current 
No. 138, submit 


subject 
ment 
report: 

“Hearings were held upon this mat- 
ter and evidence heard both in favor 
and in opposition. The facts as dis- 
closed appear to be as follows: 


Facts in Case 


“The selling of automobiles on credit, 
whether the credit be given through a 
financing company or otherwise usually 
involves the retention of the title to 
the automobile by the creditor for pur- 
poses of security. The creditor in such 
cases has an insurable interest which 
he is entitled to protect by insurance, 
As a matter of convenience and comity, 
there appear to be sound reasons why 
the insurance should cover both the 
interests of the creditor and the inter- 
ests of the purchaser, for the creditor’s 
interests will nominally be reduced by 
the purchaser’s payments and the inter- 
ests of the purchaser correspondingly 
increased. The practice of dealers and 
finance companies with regard to the 
placing of this insurance varies, but in 
the majority of cases a finance com- 
pany will insist on placing the insur- 
ance, either charging the premium di- 
rect to the purchaser or including it 
in a blanket charge covering interest, 
credit insurance, automobile insurance 
and all other carrying charges. To 
this practice there has been much very 
understandable protest on the part of 
insurance agents and brokers who have 
found themselves deprived of business 
which would otherw'ise be theirs. There 
have been many charges of robating 
and illegal acceptance of commissions 
but no case of actual rebating in ths 
class of business has yet been proved. 

“There is more cause to suspect that 
finance companies have derived a profit 
from their insurance’ by _ insuring 
through the medium of an open policy 
covering all automobiles upon which 
they make advances and charging the 
purchasers for such insurance at the 
ordinary manual rates which are con- 
siderably higher than the rates for 
such open policies. There may be a 
reasonable question as to whether this 
practice does not come within the scope 
of the statutes relating to acting as 
agent or broker without a license. One 
company at the hearing admitted that 
it made a profit of 25% on its insur- 
ance. In most cases, however, the 
profit, if anv, is concealed, a_ blanket 
charge for all costs being made. Many 
of the companies, however, in their 
literature have advertised their expect- 
ed profit on insurance as a large source 
of revenue. There are also certain 
cases where the practice has involved 
questionable methods. In some cases 
the finance company has covered only 
its own interests 

“Inasmuch as the policies are in 
possession of the finance company the 
purchaser does not always realize that 
his interest is not covered and has 
found himself unexpectedly without in- 
surance protection. On the other hand, 
it is in an entirely legitimate way a dis- 
tinct advantage to the financing com- 
panies to handle the insurance them- 
selves. They can thereby secure (1) 


The choice of an insurance carrier of 
responsibility satisfactory to them- 
selves. (2) The issuance of policies 
suitable to their interests. (3) A, very 
conceivable economy in office work. 
The examination of a multitude of poli- 
cies in different companies is no small 
task, nor is it a simple matter to ne- 
gotiate the adjustment of claims with 
a variety of insurance carriers. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, the tendency will 
be to transact business so far as pos- 
sible with a single carrier and prefer 
to insure under a single open policy 
rather than to handle separate policies 
on each order. 

“The finance companies having an 
insurable interest, it seems impractic- 
able to restrain them from, insuring it 
as best suits their convenience. Doubt- 
less, the state might insist that they 
should not use their position to compel 
the purchaser to place’ insurance 
through them covering more than the 
finance company’s interest. It may be 
doubted, however, if this is in the true 
interest of the purchaser, and with 
even better reason may it be doubted 
if there is any extensive objection on 
the part of purchasers to the placing 
of insurance by the finance companies. 
The situation is not markedly different 
from the situation that exists in case 
of every loan. The creditor is always 
in a position of advantage and can if 
the borrower needs credit stipulate for 
the control of the insurance. To legis- 
late along this line would lead the 
General Court into a field far broader 
than the scope of this investigation. 

“On tife whole, it seems inadvisable 
to enact the bill as referred to the 
Commission.” 





TOBACCO CASE SETTLED 
Globe & Rutgers Compromises With 
Connecticut Assured; Differ 
As to Windstorms 
Claims instituted by Connecticut to- 
bacco growers against the Globe & Rut- 
gers for losses under hail and wind- 
storm policies which were contested by 
the insurance company have been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all the con- 
tending parties without resort to the 
courts. A compromise offer was made 
by the Globe & Rutgers, according to 
counsel for the assured, covering under 
three reported losses nearly $18,000 of 
the original claims totaling approxi- 

mately $19,000. 

Reluctance by the Globe & Rutgers 
to settle the claims in full hinged on 
the question whether the losses were 
occasioned by perils directly insured 
against. Liability was freely admitted 
by the insurer for the tobacco losses 
"ndisnutably attributable to hail storms, 
but there arose a dispute under the 
clauses covering the shade grown to- 
bacco against windstorm as to the 
velocity of the wind destroying the 
cheose cloth tents over the tobacco and 
causing the leaves to greatly deteri- 
orate as a market product. 

The Globe & Rutgers offered certain 
definitions of windstorm and tornadoes 
fixing the speed of the wind in terms of 
miles an hour as a criterion. Hearings 
were held before the New York and 
“onnecticut insurance departments late 
Jast year where the definition of a wind- 
storm under the meaning of an insur- 
ance contract was discussed. Follow- 
ing the hearings agreements between 
the assureds and the Globe & Rutgers 
were effected and the dispute settled 
amicably. 





LET CHICAGO CONTRACT 


The contract for the construction of 
the America Fore Group’s new Chicago 
huilding, located on the block bounded 
by Pearson, Rush, Chestnut and Cass 
streets, has been awarded to the Leon- 
ard Construction Co 





USE AND OCCUPANCY AD 
Sacramento local agents have joined 
in a clever Use and Occupancy ad. Tt 
is signed by fifteen old established 
agencies. “Don’t let your income stop,” 
is the catch line. 





Superior Fire 


A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $600,000.00 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
H. J. A. FINLEY, Asst. Secretary 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for half a century? 


Assets $3,067,548.54 
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Would Give Lien On 
Autos for Injuries 


RECOMMENDATION OF HOBBS 
Can Enforce Lien Within Thirty Days 
After Filing Notice in Superior 


Court 





Commissioner Hobbs in a report to 
the Massachusetts legislature takes the 
view that compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance might result in increasing 
the number of injuries. He suggests 
a bill designed to establish a lien upon 
automobiles for claims for injuries. The 
bill follows: 

An Act to Establish a Lien Upon Automobiles 
and Other Motor Vehicles for Claims 
for Personal Injuries 

Section 1. A person who has a right of action 
based upon personal injuries or death resulting 
from the negligent or unlawful operation of a 
motor vehicle, motorcycle or other motor-driven 
vehicle, shall under the provisions of this act 
have a the 
or other motor-driven vehicle, its fittings and 
contents, to secure the payment of such claim. 


lien upon automobile, motorcycle 


Such lien shall take precedence over all prop- 
erty rights in such automobile, motorcycle’ or 
motor-driven vehicle and all other liens except 
attachments in an action for personal injuries 
and except prior liens under this chapter. A 
person claiming such a lien shall within four- 
teen days after the occurrence of the injury 
file in the office of the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles a statement subscribed and sworn to 
by him or by a person in his behalf, giving 
the time and place when the injury occurred, 
a description of the injury, the name of the 
owner of the automobile, motorcycle or motor- 
driven vehicle, if known, and the name of the 
person operating the same at the time of the 
injury, if known, and a description of the 
automobile, motorcycle or motor-driven vehicle 
sufficient for identification. The statement shall 
be recorded by the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
in a book kept by him for the purpose and 
the fee for recording such statement shall be 
the same as those allowed registers of deeds 
for recording mortgages. 

Section 2. A person having such a lien may 
within thirty days after filing such notice en- 
force the lien by a bill in equity in the Su- 
perior Court for the county in which he resides 
or in the county in which the injury occurred. 
Upon the filing of a petition and process of 
attachment: against the automobile, motorcycle 
or other motor-driven vehicle, its fittings and 
contents, shall issue and the attachment may 
be dissolved as in a civil action, but such dis- 
solution shall not dissolve the lien, 

Section 3. The bill shall contain a brief state- 
ment of the nature of the injury, the time and 
place of its occurrence with a description nf the 
automobile, motorcycle or other motor-driven 
vehicle, which is subject to lien, the name of 
the owner if known, the name of the person 
operating the same at the time of the injury 
if known, and all other material facts and 
circumstances, and shall pray that the court 
may determine the amount which he is entitled 
to recover on said injury, and that the automo- 
bile, motorcycle or other motor-driven vehicle 
may be sold and the proceeds of the sale ap- 


plied to the discharge of the claim. 
Section 4. Two or more persons having such 
liens upon the same automobile, motorcycle or 
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other motor-driven vehicle may join in one bill 
of equity to enforce them and the proceedings 
shall be the same as to each petitioner as if 
each filed a separate bill. 

Section 5. It upon default of hearing it is 
found that a lien exists upon the property and 
the property ought to be sold for the satisfac- 
tion of the claim, the court may make an order 
for such sale, determine and record the amount 
of the claim, and award the costs to the pre- 
vailing party. Any proceeds of the sale re- 
maining after settling the claim costs and 
charges shall be paid to the owner upon de- 
mand. 

Section 6, A lien claimed under the provis- 
ions of this act may be dissolved in the man- 
ner provided by section thirty-three of chapter 
two hundred and fifty-five of the General Laws. 

Section 7. Nothing herein contained shall 
prevent a person claiming a lien under the 
provisions of this act from maintaining an 
action at law on account of such claim against 
the person legally responsible therefor, but if 
such an action at law is brought and judgment 
recovered, the defendant, if the owner of the 
automobile, shall be entitled to set off against 
the amount of such judgment the amount re- 
covered by virtue of the proceedings of this 
act, and, if not the sole owner of the. automo- 
bile, any person other than the defendant hav- 
ing a property right in such automobile shall 
have the right to intervene and obtain an order 
from the court requiring the defendant after 
paying the plaintiff the difference between said 
judgment and any amount recovered by a pro- 
ceeding under this chapter for the same injury 
to pay the balance of said judgment into court, 
and when the money is so paid into court the 
court may make proper orders for its disposi- 
tion among the persons equitably entitled 
thereto. 

Section 8 The lien given by this chapter 
shall not attach except where the automobile, 
motorcycle or other motor-driven vehicle was 
being operated by the owner or his agent or a 
person having possession of such automobile, 
motorcycle or motor-driven vehicle under _per- 
mission of the owner or his agent, or any legal 
custodian thercof, 





HAD $1,750,000 TURN-OVER 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Utica Commercial Travelers also 
marked the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
M. W. Awken’s connection with that 
company as general counsel. This or- 
ganization has 153,000 members and 
added nearly 20% of its membership 
during 1921. Its turn-over last year 
was about $1,750,000. A number of 
broad changes were made in its covers. 
Among those attending the annual 
meeting as guests were C. S. S. Miller, 
of the North British & Mercantile, and 
John J. King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
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Few Backers Found 


For U. S. Cargo Scheme 


MAY NOT BE IN SUBSIDY PLAN 





Officials Close to Shipping Board Find 
Little Support Except From 
Commissioner Lissner 





Even though some marine underwrit- 
trs are still a trifle uncertain, and 
plainly say so, as to the ultimate failure 
of Commissioner Meyer Lissner’s re- 
commendations to have the United 
States Government establish a cargo 
insurance pool for Shipping Board ves- 
sels, the trend of opinion in authorita- 
tive circles is that the attempt will 
prove abortive. Opposition to the sub- 
sidy plan insofar as it interferes with 
the conduct of private marine insurance 
companies has appeared in many quar- 
ters, while unstinted support of the pro- 
posal comes only from a few small 
circles of shipping men and habitual 
advocates of government participation 
in business, of whatever nature it 
may be. 

Captain C. A. McAllister, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, and a member of the Shipping 
Bard's subsidy committee, is outspoken 
in his opposition to the inciusion of an 
insurance scheme in the subsidy plan. 
S. 8. Huebner, insurance expert of the 
Shipping Board, and chairman of the 
insurance sub-committee, is another 
whose position is not in doubt. He 
has strongly and consistently supported 
the expansion of private marine insur- 
ance and has personally backed helpful 
legislation introduced in Washington. 
His views have been privately ex- 
pressed in several conferences with 
New York men. 

Even many leading steamship owners 
fail to back up Commissioner Lissner 
in his undertaking. There has devel- 
oped in the United States a natural 
aversion to Governmental interference 
in business and the idea of subsidies is 
repulsive to American enterprise and 
initiative. Although shipping men, or 
at least many of them, believe some 
form of Government support is required 
to bolster up the American merchant 
marine in its terrific competition with 
foreign merchant fleets, they hesitate 
to advocate measures which if passed 
would not strike at foreign competitors 
but at American institutions, and this 
would be the effect of the establishment 
of a federal operated cargo insurance 
corporation. 

For several weighty reasons Congres- 
sional leaders are known to be averse 
not only to any radical insurance fea- 
tures in the final subsidy proposals but 
to many other sections involving the 
appropriations of large sums from the 
national treasury. The present Con- 
gress is pledged to a program of fiscal 
economy and there is nothing politically 
expedient in attempting to justify to 
the voting public the expenditures of 
sums to be used for competition with 
American corporations. That feature 
alone will prové a barrier to the ad- 
vancement of the Lissner proposal if 
it should ever come into Congress in a 
bill endorsed by the Shipping Board. 
Mr. Lissner wields influence, but there 
appears practically no hope whatever 
that the commissioner alone, or even 
with the support of the majority of the 
Shipning Board, can carry the fight suc- 
cessfully through Congress and over 
President Harding’s desk. It is a far- 
fetched scheme condemned by most 
everybody except the originators. 
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National Automobile Loses Decision in 
First Instance on Assessments; 
Will Appeal Case 





The Appellate Division of the State 
Supreme Court unanimously decided 
without handing down an_ opinion 
against the National Automobile Cas- 
ualty Company in the case brought by 
the company against the State Insur- 
ance Department to test its legal right 
to class the potential value of assess- 
ments as operating assets. The court, 
with five justices sitting, stated merely 
that the contention of the superinten- 
dent was sustained. The National 
Automobile will push the case and in- 
forms The Eastern Underwriter of its 
intention to lay the question before the 
State Court of Appeals. 

It will be remembered that the initia- 
tive was taken several weeks ago by 
the National Automobile to test the 
power of Superintendent Jesse S. Phil- 
lips to refuse to grant credit as operat- 
ing assets to funds that policyholders in 
mutual companies pledge themselves 
liable for in case assessments are re- 
quired to meet emergencies. The Na- 
tional Automobile, through its general 
manager, Jean V. Lutz, maintains that 
if assessments may be levied in times of 
financial distress the potential value 
represented by assessment pledges 
should be worth something as actual 
assets at all times to include on the 
ledgers as an offset to unearned pre- 
miums. The Insurance Department con- 
tended before the Appellate Division 
that it was not exceeding its authority 
in excluding uncollected and uncalled 
for assessments from the ledger con- 
taining assets and the court sustained 
this view without an opinion. 





Marine underwriters report that so 
far as they are concerned they have 
not been informed of changes in the 
wording of ocean bills of lading since 
the endorsement in principle last No- 
vember of the Hague Rules at the 
general meeting of steamship owners 
and underwriting representatives in 
London. Bills of lading now issued by 
American and British carriers are said 
to contain the same clauses limiting 
liability for theft to $100 a package, 
or a stipulated amount in pounds ster- 
ling. It is too soon to exnect the pro- 
gressive changes to be put. into opera- 
tion. but as there have not been further 
meetings of the Congressional Commit- 
tee considering proposed amendments 
to the Harter Act nor active prona- 
ganda in the marine district for radical 
legislative changes it is assumed by 
many underwriters that the voluntary 
agreement will be made effective as 
soon as feasible. 





ence idea. 


Agents Comment On 
Auto Underwriting 


VARIOUS REMEDIES OFFERED 








Co-operation Sought to Stop Fierce 
Competition; Evils Laid to Dis- 
United Efforts 





Co-operative automobile underwriting 
for fire and theft insurance as sug- 
gested recently by a contributor through 
the columns of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er, has elicited comments from certain 
agencies. The proposition for com- 
panies and agencies to band together 
to some degree in order to reduce ex- 
cessive competition which in itself 
often leads to dangerous practices is 
patterned in principle after the Confer- 
It was considered by the 
writer of the proposal that if com- 
panies could agree to abide by Con- 
ference rates and rules applying to un- 
derwriting methods they could take one 
further step in advance and possibly 
pro-rate business among comvanies re- 
resented in a single local agency and 
evo'd the costly conseavences which 
so often are the fruits of fierce com- 
petition. 

Beach, Mitchell & Newhall, Inc., gen- 
eral insurance, of Syracuse, comment 
es follows upon the suggestion outlined 
above: 

“It igs our opinion that co-operative 
underwriting would be of very little 
value. It is our belief that the main 
difficulty in the automobile situation is 
the selfishness of companies, and of 
agents. If vou can devise some system 
that will eliminate those factors, you 
will solve the problems in writing auto- 
mobile, fire and theft insurance. 

“The writer knows of specific instan- 
ces where companies have gone into 
agencies with their eyes open, knowing 
from the moral standpoint of the agent, 
and from the loss record of the agency, 
they were bound to lose money. Per- 
hans if every company. writing auto- 
mobile insurance, should go into the 
co-operative plan, it might help some, 
but that time will never come: the 
companies are too greedy and the 
agents too jealous.” 

Urges Inspection Bureau 

Oppenheimer Bros., agents in Kansas 
City, give their views: 

“In answer to your statement, will 
state that. united underwriting and pre- 
ventive methods conscientiously carried 
‘out would undoubtedly result in a satis- 
factory volume at reasonable rates. 

“However, all of the objectives hoped 
for could he obtained under the presént 
methods if the companies would unite 
on an insvection bureau in each ter- 
ritory, at least in each large city simi- 
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lar to the present fire rating and in- 
spection bureaus. 

“Bach car insured should be sent to 
this bureau to be marked for identi- 
fication purposes and the companies at 
the same time furnished with a report 
of the inspection, valuation and if the 
Adjustment Bureau for the companies 
were conducted in connection with the 
Inspection Bureau the companies could 
also be furnished with the assured’s 
loss record. 

“If all companies combine in this 
sort of a Bureau the matter could be 
accomplished at a minimum expense 
per car. 

“However, we do not believe any of 
the above will entirely take the place 
of the necessity for a monthly reduc- 
tion form of policy. Until this element 
of depreciation is recognized in the in- 
surance contract there will never he 
a successful automobile policy. This 
form of policy together with a limit on 
the proportion of the initial insurance 
to cost is a necessary step to solve 
this problem.” DY 

View of Trust Company 

A. J. Wilson, manager of the Insur- 
ance Department of the Southern Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas, en- 
dorses the scheme. 

“IT believe that such an arrangement 
would be beneficial to the automobile 
business,” he writes, “that the com- 
panies would be assured of a better 
profit and that the arrangement would 
not be detrimental to the American 
Agency System. 

“Tf rates were not too high I think 
united underwriting and preventive ef- 
forts would result in the writing of 
a satisfactory volume of business.” 





NOT OWED BY NORSKE LLOYD 
Norwegian Atlas Issues Statement De- 
nying Rumors That Company is 
Creditor of Its Competitor 
C. Steendal, president of the North- 
ern Underwriting Agency and United 
States manager of the Norwegian Atlas, 
has communicated with the various 
marine insurance offices in the local 
market corroborating the statement of 
Harald Stange, managing director of 
the Norwegian Atlas and of the Nor- 
wegian Triton, that those two ‘com- 
panies are not, creditors of the Norske 
Lloyd. Following is Mr. Stange’s state- 

ment: 

“In view of certain rumors which are 
actually making the round of the vari- 
ous insurance centers, I beg to) inform 
you hereby that neither the Norwegian 
Atlas nor the Norwegian Triton is in- 
terested as creditors in the Norske 
Lloyd nor in any of its affiliated com- 
panies, having had no connection with 
the same since 1917.” 


MARINE BOARD MEETING 

President Cornelius Eldert, of the 
Atlantic Mutual, presided last Thurs- 
day at the second annual meeting of 
the Board of Underwriters of New York 
when reports of committees were made 
and elections held. All the officers 
were re-elected and their names follow: 
President, Cornelius Eldert, president 
of the Atlantic Mutual; vice-president, 
Harry Bird, of Talbot, Bird & Co.; 
secretary, Clayton Platt, of Platt, Fuller 
& (Co.; treasurer, W. P. Despard, 
United States marine manager of the 
National of Copenhagen. 

William H. McGee, S. D. McComb 
and D. F. Cox were re-elected directors 
for three years, and Charles R. Page 
was elected a director to fill the un- 
expired term of Hendon Chubb, who 
resigned from the directorate. 








GRAIN VESSELS LEAVING 


Underwriters participating in the 
grain syndicate handling the Govern- 
ment’s reiief shipments of corn and 
wheat to Russia say they expect the 
departure of about twenty vessels this 
month. Each should carry a cargo 
worth from $200,000 to $350,000, which 
will yield a neat premium income and 
possibly a minimum of losses. 
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| How the United States Salvage 
Association, Inc., Functions 


By CHARLES R. PAGE, of the Fireman’s Fund 














This orticle on the purpose, organiza- 
tion and present operations of the United 
States Salvage Association, Inc., was 
written by Charles R. Page, 
marine janager of the Fireman’s Fund, 
for the “Bulletin,” the successful and 
well-received bi-monthly publication is- 
sued by the 
ping. Mr. Page was the first manager of 
the Syndicates and the U, S. Salvage 
{ssociation, and his description of the 
latter’s aims and accomplishments ts an 
accurade picture of the status of that or- 
ganization in the marine insurance world 
today 


Eastern 


American Bureau of Ship- 


The establishment of a strong marine 
insurance institution that should be dis- 
tinctly national in character was the 
outstanding recommendation of the spe- 
cial sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies of the Congress of the United States, 
which early in 1920 completed its in- 
vestigation into the: status and func- 
tions of marine insurance in the United 
States The words of their report 
illumine the subject sharply: 

“All evidence leads to the conclusion 
that a strong and independent national 
marine insurance institution 1¢ an abso- 
lute necessity to a nation’s foreign trade 
equipment; that such an_ institution 
does not exist in the United States to- 
day, and that it is imperative to adopt 
ways and means to correct the present 
impossible situation if this country is 
to meet the strenuous international 
rivalry that the new era is certain to 
inaugurate.” 

To remedy this situation the  co- 
operation of the personnel and capital 
already engaged in this business was 
sought and obtained. Such co-operation 
found its expression in the formation of 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates, an association chiefly of purely 
American companies, although in part 
made up of foreign companies admitiea 
to do business within the United States, 
which was brought together in the same 
year, and which had for its immediate 
objectives the creation of a strong un- 
derwriting facility for the handling of 
the insurance on the hulls of American 
owned steamers and the provision ot 
the necessary complementary facility 
of an adequately equipped organization 
to provide means to protect the inter 
ests of these underwriters, as well as 
those of other American underwriters 
when the vessels they should insure 
might be in distress in any part of the 
world. 

The purely wuiderwriting facilitv is 
two-fold. 

Syndicate. “B” is an association of 
distinctly American companies to un- 
cerwrite the hulls of steamships which 
may be sold by the United States Ship- 
ping Board to American cilizens on a 
part-payment plan, the syndicate pro- 
viding the insurance required by the 
seller to protect its equity represented 
by the amount still owing by the pur- 
chaser. This group is known as Syndi- 
cate “B.” 

The other purely underwriting group, 
known as Syndicate “C,” is made up of 
distinctly American companies to the 
extent of two-thirds of its total under- 
writing capacity, and for the renuuining 
third of foreign companies which have 
complied with the statutory require- 
ments of the states. This syndicate 
underwrites the hulls of the privately 


owned Aanerican steamers and provides 
sufficient capacity to care for the insur- 
ance requirements of all but the exceed- 
ingly highly valued passenger steamers. 

The remaining function—that of the 
protection of the interests of the under- 
writers of wrecked and damaged ves- 
sels—was originaliy provided by a 
group similar in its membership to 
Syndicate “B,” known as Syndicate 
“A.” Jn practical operation it was soon 
found, however, that an association of 
companies was ill adapted to the re- 
quirements of the situation, so that the 
subscribers to Syndicate “A” organized 
a corporation under the laws of the 
State of New York known as the United 
States Salvage Association, Inc. This 
corporation, of which the subscribers 
to Syndicate “A” own the entire capital 
stock, is designated to be the operating 
agent of that syndicate. 


Compared With London Salvage Ass’n 


In general, the purpose of the United 
States Salvage Association, Ine., is 
similar in character to that of the well- 
known Salvage Association of London, 
although originally projected to pro- 
vide a service somewhat broader in its 
scope. As now organized, it is devot- 
ing its energies not alone to the pro- 
vision of the usual world-wide facilities 
for the protection of the interests of 
the underwriters of wrecked and dam- 
aged vessels, but also to the supervision 
of the physical condition of the steam- 
ers owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. This latter service con- 
sists in the making of three periodical 
condition surveys at intervals four 
months apart covering the general con- 
dition of the upkeep of the hull and 
machinery and of the navigating and 
cargo handling equipment, as well as 
of the quarters of the officers and crew 
of each one of the Shipping Board 
steamers. 

These periodical surveys furnish to 
the owner a check upon the condition 
of his property which is in the hands of 
operating agents and charterers, as well 
as purchasers on time, and also to the 


- cargo underwriters, thereby increasing 


the confidence of the underwriting com- 
munity in the general desirability of 
vessels of this class. This character of 
supervision must be distinguished, how- 
ever, from that exercised by the Classi- 
fication Society, to which it is purely 
supplementary, dealing with the many 
phases of the vessels’ condition which 
is properly without the requirements of 
the Classification Society, yet of great 
importance to the underwriters of 
cargo, particularly when moving in ves- 


sels managed by the less experienced 
operators. 

The- broader field of the Salvage ‘As- 
sociation’s activities is naturally to be 
found in its protection of underwriters’ 
interests when vessels are in need of 
repairs or require other assistance. To 
care for the requirements of the under- 
writers availing themselves of its ser- 
vice the United States Salvage Associa- 
tion, Inc., has provided, in addition to 
its head office in New York, a number 
of branch offices situated at the princi- 
pal ports of the United States. At the 
head office, located in New York City, 
is stationed the chief surveyor and 
deputy chief surveyor, as well as the 
manager and assistant manager, to- 
gether with a staff of competent sur- 
veyors, whereas each one of the branch 
offices is in charge of a resident sur- 
veyor, who has at his command such 
assistance as may be required by the 
business of the particular district. 

The foreign requirements of the Sal- 
vage Association are at this writing 
provided for through agents who have 
been chosen because of their standing 
in their community as well as because 
of their knowledge of the local shipping 
trade. Since the underlying idea of the 
development of the syndicates and of 
the operating agent, the United States 
Salvage Association, Inc., has been to 
provide an institution which shall be 
as distinctly national in character as 
possible, preference has been given in 
the selection of the agents to American 
firms wherever it has been possible to 
locate such firms in a position to fulfill 
ihe association’s other general require- 
ments. Up to the present it has been 
possible only in a _ relatively small 
number of instances to choose Ameri- 
can firms who are equipped to discharge 
the duties of the association’s agents 
principally because’ relatively few 
American firms or individuals have 
identified themselves with the shipping 
business of any other than the principal 
seaports, and it has, therefore, been 
necessary to seek the services of others 
than our own nationals. It is hoped, 
however, that with the restoration of 
the American merchant marine to a 
position of a greater importance in the 
world’s sea-going commerce it may be 
possible to secure a greater number of 
American agents for the protection of 
the interests of the American under- 
writers of American owned vessels. 





NO LACK OF OFFICE SPACE 

Real estate men are competing with 
marine underwriters, steamship owners 
and produce exchange dealers. for 
numerical leadership along Beaver 
street. Time was, and not many months 
ago, when a Burns detective couldn’t 
discover a foot of unoccupied office 
space in reputable buildings along this 
famous highway. Today the “to let” 
signs constitute a barometer of business 
conditions and nearly every building 
has several suites or floors, several be- 


ing ground floor offices at that, quite 
vacant. 
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THEFT CLAIMS ARE FEWER 


Reports from Havana, Singapore and 
Amsterdam State. That Definite 
Improvements are Noted 


Cable communications from impor- 
tant ports of the world would indicate 
a noticeable improvement in the theft 
and pilferage situation. An office at 
Havana reports to the New York agents 
of several insurance companies that 
the strike of dock laborers is insignifi- 
cant, consignees are readily accepting 
merchandise shipped to them, deliveries 
are usually made within five days after 
the discharge of the shipments from a 
vessel’s hold ‘and evidences and ¢om- 
plaints of thefts have diminished per- 
ceptibly. j 

Likewise from far distant Singapore, 
in the Orient, comes reassuring news 
of improvements in the pilferage hazard 
and Amsterdam correspondents state 
in response to inquiries that marine 
underwriters may henceforth feel, less 
skeptical about conditions there. South 
American ports, however, still remain 
rather uninviting on applications asking 
for theft and pilferage coverage in addi- 
tion to the straight marine. ; 

Most companies here express the 
view that 1922 will prove far less dis- 
astrous than 1921 in so far as theft 
losses are concerned. Whatever fluc- 
tuations may develop with respect to 
the volume of the current year’s pre- 
miums on marine risks, it remains al- 
most an undisputable fact that losses 
from certain definite causes will de- 
crease, and the theft and pilferage risk 
is one of the hazards becoming less irk- 
some. Claims still fall upon loss man- 
agers’ desks with greater frequency 
than in pre-war days and the general 
wave of lawlessness now so _ plainly 
evident in metropolitan districts reflects 
itself in every section of the universe 
where people live but fortunately to a 
far less costly degree than during the 
last two years. Fewer cases of goods 
are going forward at present'to foreign 
ports and ample protection is afforded 
in a large majority of instances to safe- 
guard foreign trade. 


H. H. KEEFE TO LECTURE 
The Wall Street Division of. New 
York University, through A. Welling- 
ton Taylor, dean, has announced a new 
course on marine losses and average 
adjustment to be given at 70 Trinity 
place, on Monday evenings from 5:15 
to 7 o’clock. Harold H. Keefe, LL.B, 
who has had extensive experience with 
one of the leading firms of underwrit- 

ers, has been chosen as lecturer, 





ENGLAR PRAISES HAGUE RULES 

Commending the Hague Rules in an 
interview published in the “Journal of 
Commerce,” D. Roger Englar, of | Har- 
rington, Bigham & Englar, coneludes 
with the remark that “I find nothing in 
general in the Hague Rules, 1921, to 
which any substantial objection can be 
taken by cargo interests.” Mr. Englar 
is a noted admiralty lawyer represent- 
ing the marine insurance interests. 





BOWEN BACK AT DESK 

F. S. Bowen, underwriter and director 
for Talbot, Bird & Co., has recovered 
from the serious illness which has kept 
him away from the office for nearly two 
months, and his marine insurance 
friends are glad to welcome him back 
to health and normal activity. 





Frank H. Cauty has been elected a 
director of the United States Salvage 
Association, and Charles R. Page, of 
the Firemen’s Fund, has become'a mem- 
ber of the board of managers, of the 
three Syndicates. 





The Automobile Owners Inter-Insur- 
ance Association, Seattle, is roundly 
criticized by the Washington Insurance 
Department after an examination which 
it made. " 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








1921 Premium Income 
For New York Offices 


INCREASES FOUND GENERAL 


Local Managers Give Figures to The 
Eastern Underwriter; Workmen’s 
Compensation Off 


Managers of casualty insurance offices 
in New York City have reported their 
premium income for 1921 to The East- 
ern Underwriter and the figures show 
that, on the whole, the majority of the 
branch offices had a fairly good year. 
The companies writing workmen’s com- 
pensation experienced a considerable 
decrease in the volume of business as 
compared with what they expected it 
to be from indications early last year, 
but the business in the other lines 
held its own, considering the difficulties 
which the fieldinen were up against. 

The General Accident and the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity New York 
offices appear to have led the field in 
consistent increase in business. Man- 
ager John H. Grady, of the General, 
estimated his increase as about 17%. 
The Hartford A. & I. showed a pre- 
mium income increase of 16%. Fol- 
lowing is a _ partial list of casualty 
branch offices with premium, income 
for 1920 and 1921: 

Aetna Life and affiliated companies: 
John S. Turn said: “The New York 
office had a good year, The increase 
in premium income in all limes was 
$1,100,735, making a total for 1921 of 
the very satisfactory sum of, $8,929,370. 
The collections were much better than 
we had dared hoped to expect. Our 
office cleared up everything to the first 
of October. The fire and material dam- 
age lines went behind during: 1921, but 
the straight casualty lines’ showed an 
increase.” 

Manager John H. Grady, of the Gen- 
eral, said: “The New York.office did 
a very satisfactory business during 
1921. Throughout the year the pre- 
mium income maintained an average 
increase of 15%. We closed the year 
with an increase in premium income 
of about 17% over the total for 1920.” 

Manager Thomas J. Grahame, of the 
Globe, said: “The metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Globe Indemnity closed the 
year with an increase in premium in- 
come of 10%. The premium income 
for 1921 was about $4,500,000. Collec- 
tions were good and there is less than 
$50.000 outstanding.” 

Paul Rutherford. manager, of the 
Hartford: “The Hartford had a good 
year. The premium income increased 
about 16%. our office reporting about 
$2,225,000. Collections were also good, 
about 25% better than in 1920.” 

James A. Garrett, manager of the 
National Casualty: $55,000 increase 
in 1921 over the premium income for 
1920. This is a 20% gain Mr. Gar- 
rett is optimistic for 192 iThe two 

new offices which he & in 1921 
are doing a good business. 


Vice-President A. J. Ferres, of Fi- 
delity & Casualty, said: ‘The premium 
income of the metropolitan office for 
1921 is $3,250,000, which total is about 
the same as that for 1920.” 

T. W. Rucker, Jr., vice-president of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, said: “Premium in- 
come for 1920—$189,258. Premium in- 
come for 1921—$1,340,427, increase of 
608%. Collections were good.” 

The Commercial Casualty reports 
that its premium income for al! casualty 
lines for Manhattan, Bronx, Westches- 
ter, Richmond, Kings, Queens, Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties was $1,€99,522 for 
1921, $1,702,205 for 1920. 

The Fidelity & Deposit wrote $1,- 
675,000 on Greater New York business 
alone. 

Manager Hord, of the Maryland, re- 
ports for the metropolitan district, $4.- 
140.000 in 1921 as compared with 
$4,023,000 in 1920. 

Secretary D. G. Luckett of the United 
States Casualty Company says that his 
company figures are not yet ready. 

Manager A. G. Oakley of the New 
York branch of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company is not quite 
ready to give his figures. 





BOSTON CASUALTY LECTURES 
A Series of Ten to Be Given By Insur- 
ance Library Association; 
Prominent Speakers 


A course of ten lectvres on casualty 


insurance, including public liability, 
automobile, workmen’s compensation, 


burglary, theft and robbery, accident 
and health, and property damage will 
be given weekly. beginning January 24, 
under the auspices of the Insurance 
Library Association in the assembly 
rooms of the New England Insurance 
oxchange. 

The course which has been arranged 
by the association’s educational com- 
mittee is one of the most comnvrehen- 
sive ever offered in Boston. Women 
as well as men are eligible for registra- 
tion. A fee of $5 will be charged. 

The lecturers will inelude Kdwoard (, 
Stone, counsel for the Emoplovers’ T.ia- 
bilitv; William J. O'Donnell, secretary 
of the antomobile department of the 
Aetna: Walter G. Cowles and Robert 
J. Sullivan, vice-president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Travelers: P. 
W. Linscott, superintendent of the New 
Mngland department of the Employers’ 
Liabilitv: F. S. Garrison. assistant sec- 
retary of the Travelers Indemnitv. and 
W. R. C. Corson, of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Com- 
pany. 


ISSUES NEW POLICY 

The Continental Casualty is issuing a 
new volicy in place of Form 166. It is 
called a complete disability policy and 
is sold on the quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual basis. Tt embraces no time limit 
on total disability payments, one year 
on partial disability. three years on 
sickness of any kind, with additional 
benefits for confinement to a hospital. 
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Brown and Bland 
Tell of Bail Bonds 


USE CARE IN ISSUING THEM 





No Aid is Afforded Prisoners Who Are 
Known to Be Dangerous 
Criminals 


That the issuance of corporate bail 
bonds for habitual criminals does not 
promote public safety and should be 
abolished is the opinion of R. R. Brown, 
first vice-president ‘of the American 
Surety Company. Mr. Brown’s opinion 
was sought by The Eastern Under- 
writer, in view of the widespread com- 
ment by the judiciary, public officials 
and the press regarding the evils of 
indiscriminate writing of bail bonds. 

Says Mr. Brown: “Unfortunately it 
seems that a season of extremity is 
necessary in order to bring about even 
a suggestion of reform. The frequency 
of crime and the large number of pro- 
fessional criminals now bring bail 
bonds to the front. For years past the 
bail bond has been issued almost at 
random. 

“In the experience of the American 
Surety Company, certain bail bonds are 
justifiable and necessary and there have 
heen a number of them written by the 
company. It is the policy of the com- 
pany, however, to scan bail bonds with 
great care and never to issue them 
when the charge against the prisoner 
involves indecency or moral turpitude 
or where circumstances indicate that 
by being at liberty the defendant would 
constitute menace to the public safety. 
Of course, a prisoner is innocent until 
proven guilty and this bald principle of 
law at present justifies many bail bonds. 
No bail bonds can be issued by an 
agent of the American Surety Company 
without a previous survey and approval 
at one of the company’s forty central 
offices. 

“We have been glad to note that Jus- 
tices Talley and MeclIntvre and others 
have taken such a high stand in the 
reform of the bail bond. Several out- 
standing cases of recent weeks have 
been sufficient to prove that the habi- 


tual criminal at liberty does nothing 
but prosecute his dishonest livelihood. 
And of course about all other times 
he should be locked up when awaiting 
trial on charges against him. 

~ «Predatory crime has been on the 
increase. The methods of the criminal 
have been high-handed and often threat- 
ening to human life. The police work 
in general throughout the country in so 
far as I am informed has been as effi- 
cient as it could be under such unprece- 
dented conditions. 

“In several instances there has been 
quick justice and severe examples have 
been set. All of this has been good for 
the community and the courts have 
adjusted themselves admirably to the 
unusual conditions. However, there are 
more than court practices to be 
changed. The laws themselves seem 
to have been written for a period when 
conditions were vastly different from 
now.” 

Views of U. S. F. & G. 

R. Howard Bland, vice-president of 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“T have before me your favor ad- 
dressed to this company on the subject 
of surety companies executing bail 
bonds for notorious crooks the moment 
they have been arrested. 

‘Such a practice should be condemned 
in the strongest possible terms. In no 
case, so far as I know, has this com- 
pany ever authorized a bail bond for an 
individual who was known to be a 
crook. We have never maintained in 
New York a representative in the courts 
or on the streets for the purpose of 
securing this class of business. It is a 
type of business that we have no desire 
to underwrite. 


“In the final analysis, bail bonds are 
executed by this company only after a 
thorough investigation of the facts and 
of the probable innocence of the ac- 
cused. In New York City all such bonds 
must be brought to the attention of the 
managers of our branch office. 

“T can hardly credit the report that 
any companies are bailing out notorious 
crooks the moment they are arrested, 
as suggested by you. If any companies 
are conducting their business in this 
way drastic steps should be taken to 
remedy such a situation.” 
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bcnvcasepevancncTisanasdsaddunses 78,551,312.58 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, 
and Burglary, Robbery, 
Plate Glass, 
Boiler, Engine, and Fly-Wheel 


vocvee 19,132,734.64 


3,337 ,269.13 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Automobile Liability, 
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Complete Digest 
Real Time-Saver 


A BOON TO CLAIM MEN 


National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Distributing Splendid 
Service Blanks; Meltzer 
Originates Idea 


Claim adjusters, underwriters, statis- ° 


ticians and students are singing the 
praises of the Digest of Compensation 
Laws which is being d‘stributed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. This digest is the most 
complete ready-reference, covering all 
the necessary details, that has ever 
been printed in the interests of com- 
pensation insurance. Marcus Meltzer, 
statistician for the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, origi- 
nated and perfected the idea embodied 
in this loose leaf digest. 

This chronological analysis of the 
workmen’s compensation laws in the 
various states of the Union not only 
gives the laws enacted during the year 
it is published, but refers by day, month 
and year to all of the other laws and 
their amendments which have been 
passed in each state since the compen- 
sation law first became effective. Each 
state has a page, and this page gives 
information on every phase of claim 
work. 

Mr. Meltzer worked out this system 
as a result of his own experience in the 
burdensome and time-losing work of 
hunting up previous laws when _ re- 
ferring to cases and using the other 
digests which simply give the date of 
the laws passed during current year. 
He realized the need of such informa- 
tion in a compact form which would 
give all details and yet not be confus- 
ing. His Digest of Compensation Laws 
in chart form is the result. 
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ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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This chart-form digest has worked 
out so satisfactorily that Mr. Meltzer 
has decided to offer it to the insurance 
world. The National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters has adver- 
tised the digest and is distributing it 
for $1.60 postpaid. Because of its value 
to the insurance business, and because 
Mr. Meltzer believes that his organiza- 
tion is dedicated to service, the Digest 
of Compensation Laws has not been 
copyrighted. It may be purchased and 
used by anyone. Already some of the 
mutual companies have ordered large 
numbers of these digests. 





T. J. IRVINE MADE MANAGER 


Thomas J. Irvine, formerly assistant 
secretary of the St. Lawrence & British 
impire Fire Underwriters, has been 
appointed manager of the fire denart- 
ment of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent for Canada. The appointment be- 
came effective the first of the year. 
Mr. Irvine, who is best known in the 
province of Ontario, has been in the 
fire insurance business for nineteen 
years, and created a favorable record 
while with the St. Lawrence Under- 
writers. The London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident transacts a large volume of fire 
insurance in Canada. its premiums to- 
taling in 1920 more than $900,000, while 
its entire premium income from sources 
other than fire was approximately 
$700,000. Hah 
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The any*fof “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 


is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close : 
co-operation with its agents. 
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Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
Holds Eighth Annual Meeting; Jew- 
ett Heads Governing Committee 





At the eighth annual meeting of the 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
M. E. Jewett, vice-president of the Royal 
Indemnity Company, was elected chair- 
man of the governing committee. The 
other members elected are William J. 
Johnson, of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company; Dr. Leonard W. Hatch, man- 
ager of the State Insurance Fund; 
Charles E. Morrison, of the Utilities 
Mutual Liability Company, and Robert 
M. Ferguson of the Security Mutual 
Casualty Company. Fred J. Walters, of 
the London Guarantee & Accident Com- 
pany, was elected treasurer. 

Leon S. Senior was reappointed man- 
ager. His report showed that the cost 
of operation of the board was $205,023, 
which is only .44 of 1 per cent of the 
$43,244,867 compensation premiums on 
New York risks reported by the mem- 
bers. The inspection division made 
15,071 surveys as compared with 12,412 
made during 1920. The volume of work 
performed by the rating division in- 
creased 17%% over that of 1920. 

On the basis of reported premiums. 
the stock companies were represented 
by $29,822,148, the mutual companies 
by $9,624,414, and the State Fund by 
$3,798,305. 
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Over sixty years of public services hatin performed 
have established the United Firemen’s 48 an institution 


of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance, 








Mr. Senior concluded his report with 
the following paragraph: 

“A method should be found for a bet- 
ter control of the statistical data fur- 
nished to the board on individual risks; 
for the automatic filing of such data on 
time without repeated demand; the val- 
uation on basis of audited payroll and 
more definitely known losses; for a for- 
mula that will not give undue weight 
to a single occurrence. An employer 
has good reason to protest against a 
rate which includes an unreasonable 
penalty, notwithstanding earnest efforts 
actually accomplished for the prevention 
of accidents. Simplification of the ex- 
perience rating plan is essential for two 
reasons: To satisfy the demand for 
the largest degree of economy consis- 
tent with efficiency, and what is equally 
important, to make the plan conform to 
correct insurance principles.” 





A GROUP OF APPOINTMENTS 

The National Life of the U. S. A, 
announces the following changes in 
superintendents in its Weekly Life, 
Health and Accident Department: 

C. E. Phillips has been appointed 
superintendent of Little Rock to sue- 
ceed R. BH. Browning, who has been 
transferred to Kansas City as superin- 
tendent of that district. 

J. C. Goldston of Birmingham hag 
been made superintendent of Tampa, 
Fla.. to sueceed J. W. Hewlett. 

F. A. Willis has succeeded J. S. 
Potter as superintendent of Cairo, III. 

J. D. Peake has been appointed gu- 
perintendent of Wilmington, N. C., and 
M. J. Thompson at Durham, N. C. 





WATSON CASUALTY MANAGER 

Williams & Walton, general agents 
at Philadelphia, have appointed Arthur 
W. Watson as casualty manager and he 
has assumed the management of the 
Columbia Casualty Company of New 
York in their office. Mr. Watson was 
formerly connected with the Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee. 
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Auto Inspections 
Should Bring Relief 


CURTAIL 





WILL ACCIDENTS 





M. E. Jewett Tells of Inspections and 
Safety First Campaigns to 
Better Conditions 





Milford E. Jewett, vice-president of 
the Royal Indemnity, addressed the In- 
surance Institute last Friday on the 
subject of automobile liability insur- 


“ance, treating the subject from the 


underwriter’s viewpoint with special 
reference to such important points as 
traffic density, population density, the 
human element and the different types 
and use of motor cars, the guide posts 
for determining rates and conditions. 
Mr. Jewett committed himself to the 
plan for more discriminating inspec- 
tions of applicants and their automo- 
biles, speaking as follows upon that 
highly important phase of present-day 
underwriting: 

“There is one other influence of im- 
portance which we are looking to for 
additional relief and that is a compre- 
hensive widely orgarized system of in- 
spections—while some _ progress has 
been made in this direction so far the 
work had been undertaken and only to 
a limited extent by some of the insur- 
ance carriers and up to the present 
time has been directed particularly to 
the automobile truck. 

“This is I believe a subject wh.ch 
should have most serious attention. 
Safety first campaigns along broad lines 
and traffic regulations in particular 
have proven effective, but little effort 
has so far been mide to eliminate acci- 
dents caused by the control or opera- 
tion of the car itself. Unquestionably 
much can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion: the maintenance of automobiles 
in good condition, proper instructior 
and the employment of capable drivers 
are sure to produce results. 

Begin Systems of Auto Education 

“Some of the insurance companies 
have undertaken these automobile in- 
spections and have inaugurated caim- 
paigns of education which it is gratify- 
ing to note are producing results. Inci- 
dentally automobile rates as applied tu 
liability and property damage covering 
trucks are directly affected by favora- 
ble or unfavorable experience. The 
favorable experience permits a reduced 
rate, unfavorable experience requiring 
an increase. Accordingly the insurance 
company in carrying on a campaign of 
this character not only serves to re- 
lieve and mitigate to an extent a de- 
plorable situation, but also renders a 
service to the policyholder in the form 
of lower rates. Our first desire is the 
elimination of all accidents. We can- 
not, however, hope at this time but to 
minimize the evil. However, any cam- 
paign which contemplates the instruc- 
tion of those entrusted with the opera- 
tion of automobiles should be of benefit. 


‘It is an encouraging sign that cam- 
paigns of this character have met with 
most hearty co-operation on the pari of 
employers, and even a more encourag: 
ing feature has been the willingness of 
chauffeurs generally to accept sugges- 
tions along these lines and evidence a 
willingness to comply with instructions 
in connection with efforts of this char- 
acter. 

Effect of Production on Hazards 

“A rapid increase in production raises 
a most important question for the auto- 
mobile underwriter. Its influence upon 
losses is at once apparent, and with the 
constantly increasing production, it is 
evident that there must come a time 
when our streets cannot accommodate 
the increasing number of cars. The 
automobile manufacturer himself is con- 
cerned with a similar problem, that 
problem being the number of cars 
which it is possible for our 110,000,000 


population to assimilate. Some of the 
optimists in the business predict that 
20,000,000 cars will be in service within 
the next few years; some of the more 
conservative say that only a slight in- 
crease over the present number will 
bring us to the saturation point. 

“A moderate estimate places the 
number at approximately 12,000,000 
cars. This great expansion of the in- 
dustry is disturbing to us, from the 
standpoint of increasing hazards. We 
appreciate that the streets and roads 
are, generally speaking, no wider than 
they were a few years ago, and one of 
the great traffic problems confronting 
the cities today is to relieve the con- 
gestion caused by _ over-crowding. 
Steps in some parts of the country have 
been taken to relieve this to some ex- 
tent by the widening of streets, opening 
of new streets, eliminating curves and 
dangerous crossings, erecting traffic 
signals and signs of various characters 
and increasing the restrictions for auto- 
mobile operation. 

“The direct bearing upon the writing 
of automobile insurance due to this in- 
creased congestion may be more read- 
ily appreciated by a concrete example. 
It is noted that in our own State of 
New York, there was registered 682,894 
automobiles for the year 1920; for the 
year 1921 this number had been in- 
creased to 783,000. Interpreting these 
figures we are confronted with this 
situation. On the streets and highways 
in the State of New York we now have 
moving about 100,000 more automobiles 
than a year ago. The streets have not 
been enlarged to any extent, while the 
population has increased to a normal 
degree. Fifteen per cent increase in 
traffic density, accompanied by the nor- 
mal increase in population density dur- 
ing the same period. 

Attempts to Minimize Dangers 

“Unfortunately, there is apparently 
some effort on the part of those whose 
interests may be adversely affected by 
a general knowledge of these facts, to 
minimize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. The heavy loss involved in the 
huge total of accidental deaths, how- 
ever, cannot be excused and should not 
be condoned. In extenuation of this 
condition, it has been pointed out that 
9,000 fatalities is not an unreasonable 
number, compared to the possibilities 
which exist by reason of the operation 
of 9,000,000 automobiles. In supporting 
this contention, it is estimated that the 
motor vehicles of the country run on an 
average of 4,000 miles annually; this 
gives a total mileage of 36,000,000,000 
miles, or an average of 4,000,000 miles 
of operation to every fatality. 

It is further contended that accident 
statistics indicate, when number ex- 
posed is considered, that the man who 
swims in the sea, or the girl who pad- 
dles in her canoe, is in greater peril 
than the person who rides in the motor 
car. It being pointed out that the num- 
ber reported as accidentally drowned 
in 1920 was 4,977 and that the danger 
of death by drowning is comparable to 
the number who suffered death by the 
automobile. Victims of shooting acci- 
dents number over 2,000 annually. In 
defense of the automobile, it is pointed 
out that much is said about the crimi- 
nally careless joy riders, but slight 
attention is paid to the man ‘who didn’t 
know it was loaded,’ and others who 
were careless with weapons which are 
known to be fatal but which did more 
harm than did the joy riders, when 
number exposed is considered. 


How N. Y. May Treat Recklessness 

“There is now before our Board of 
Aldermen an ordinance intended to 
deal with automobile speed violators. 
Instead of the usual fine which has 
been imposed in the past it is now pro- 
posed that these violators will face 
thirty days in jail. 

“As formulated the ordinance applies 
to all types of motor vehicles, private 
cars and trucks, fire trucks, ambulances 
and physician cars. While exceptions 
are made only as to cars being operated 
under a police permit and United States 
mail trucks, and these trucks are given 
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preference only with the limitation of 
fifteen miles per hour. 


“The particular form of reprehensible on the 
operation to be corrected here is the “As 
‘speedster,’ and for this species of ruf- efforts 
fianism the measure provides a jail _ this lin 


sentence and no fine. This new meas- a few 
ure is considered one of the most dras- sketch 
tic ordinances yet proposed. It is the St. 
prophecied that it will fill all unoccu- St. 
pied accommodations in the city prisons 
within twenty-four hours after it be- 
comes operative. If this prophecy is 
well founded it is indeed high time that 
some such drastic measure should im- 
mediately be given effect. 

‘Tt is encouraging, however, to note 
that accomplishments have been of ma- 
terial benefit where Safety First cam- 
paigns have been seriously undertaken. 
These accomplishments have been of 
two phases—first, the actual lessening 
of death and suffering through acciden- 


merce. 


ported 


life. 


authorities 
principles of safety. 


tal causes, and, second, the development 
of successful organizations for carrying 


work. 


typical of the more ambitious 
made along 
e, it might be well to cite briefly 
of the principles and a brief 
of the campaign undertaken by 


which have been 


Louis Safety Council. 
Louis Safety First Campaign 


“This council operates as a depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
It is a voluntary organization, 
co-operative, 
political, 


non-profit making, 
non-commercial. It 


free from political entanglements.” 










































is sup- 
by public-spirited citizens and 
employers interested in promoting pub- 
lic safety, in the prevention of acci- 
dents and the conservation of human 
It co-operates with the constituted 
in the furtherance of the 
It acts entirely 
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The A‘tna Business-Building Textbook 


of Practical Underwriting and Selling Pointers on the 
following Casualty and Surety Lines: 


Accident and Health Parcel Post Riot, Insurrection, Civil Commotion and Explosion 

Burglary Group Disability Physicians’, Surgeons’, Dentists’ and Druggists’ Liability 
Automobile Check Alteration and Forgery Public Liability 

Workmen’s Compensation Transportation Personal Effects, Floater , 
Plate Glass Sprinkler Leakage Fidelity Bonds 

Engine Breakage Water Damage And others 


296 Pages of Valuable Information for the Insurance Man 
The A TNA BUSINESS-BUILDING TEXTBOOK consists of 28 separate text units—256 solid pages of boiled down, tested, 


brass tack material—all enclosed in a special, patented binder for convenient filing and reference. It has been called the 
most thorough and practical educational help ever offered to agents and brokers by any insurance company. 


Some of the Subjects: é‘ 


Condensed explanations of policy coverages Sales letters which help to attract business 

Pointers on related coverages How to make the most of sales literature 

Helpful examples of rate computation Publicity as a selling force 

Comments on application of manual rates Suggestions on systematic soliciting 

What constitutes undesirable business and why Making, keeping and using prospect records 

Statistics which make effective selling ammunition Service—as rendered by the agent and by the Company 
Sales arguments and how to use them The agent’s responsibilities as an insurance counselor 


An Educational Service for A¢tna Agents 
Each of the 28 separate text units contained in the ETNA BUSINESS-BUILDING TEXTBOOK is a part of an educa- 


tional service extended during the past two years to agents and brokers of the A‘tna Affiliated Companies. In order to help 
Etna representatives keep pace with the rapid developments in the insurance field, a new text unit is published each month 
as a supplement to THE ASTNA-IZER, our monthly publication. This unique monthly service is but one of the many ways 
in which the Atna Afhliated Companies assist their representatives to build up and maintain a well rounded and increasingly 
profitable multiple line commission income. 


Binder, With 28 Text Units, Offered Without Charge 
In the belief that insurance men, in general, will find the ETNA BUSINESS-BUILDING TEXTBOOK a valuable addition 


to their business-getting equipment, we have set aside a limited number of copies for distribution to them without charge. As long 
as the supply lasts we will be glad to send a copy to any insurance agent or broker handling Casualty, Life, Fire, Marine 
Insurance, or Fidelity and Surety Bonds. ‘To secure your copy, simply fill out 
the coupon or attach to your letterhead and mail. 





USE THIS COUPON | 


W. L. MOONEY, Agency Secretary (E. U. Jan. 20) 
Aceident and Liability Department 
ZETNA LiFE INSURANCE Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send without charge a copy of THE AZ TNA BUSINESS- 
BUILDING TEXTBOOK on Casualty and Surety Lines. 
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